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WILLIAM FORTUNE 
ILLIAM FORTUNE, of Indianap- 


olis, Indiana, was elected sixteenth 
President of the American Peace Society, 
October 26, 1928. On that day the 
Board of Directors telegraphed to Mr. 
Fortune as follows: 


“At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
the American Peace Society today, Doctor 
David Jayne Hill in the chair, and upon 
motion of Doctor James Brown Scott, 
seconded by Judge John J. Esch, it was 
unanimously voted that William Fortune, 
of Indianapolis, be elected President of 
the American Peace Society, to succeed 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio.” 


Since David Low Dodge, of New York 
City, presided at the first annual meet- 
ing of this Society, in 1829, the Presi- 
dents of the Society have been: Rev. 
John Codman, Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
1830-1831; Hon. S. V. S. Wilder, New 
York City, 1831-1837; William Ladd, 
founder of this Society, 1838-1840; 
Samuel E. Coues, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 1841-1846; Anson G. Phelps, 
New York City, 1847; Hon. William 
Jay, New York, 1848-1858; Dr. Francis 
Wayland, Providence, Rhode Island, 
1859-1861; Dr. Howard Malcolm, Bos- 
ton, 1862-1872; Hon. Edward S. Tobey, 
Boston, 1873-1891; Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, Boston, 1892-1910; Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 1911- 
1915; Dr. George W. Kirchwey, New 
York City, 1916; Hon. James L. Slayden, 
San Antonio, Texas, 1917-1920; Hon. 





Andrew Jackson Montague, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1920-1925; Hon. Theodore E. 


Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 1925-1928; 
William Fortune, 1928—. 
Mr. Fortune, succeeding to a line of 


distinguished men, comes to the Society 
with a record also of conspicuous 
achievements. At one time he was city 
editor of the Indianapolis Journal, an 
editorial writer on the Indianapolis News, 
and the founder of the Municipal En- 
gineering Magazine. He was a personal 
friend of James Whitcomb Riley, with 
whom he traveled extensively. After Mr. 
Riley’s death Mr. Fortune purchased the 
Riley home and established it as a per- 
petual memorial to the poet. 

Mr. Fortune has had extensive business 
experience. He was president of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Company from 
1908 to 1923. He has been a director in 
a number of industrial corporations. He 
has served as president of the Interstate 
Life Assurance Company. He was the 
originator and president of the Com- 
mercial Club, first president of the Indi- 
anapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
founder of the Indiana good roads move- 
ment. For a number of years he was 
president of the Indiana State Board of 
Commerce and chairman of the Com- 
merce Elevated Railroad Commission. 
Under his chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee for the reorganization of 
county and township governments in In- 
diana, the expenses incident to these gov- 
ernments were reduced the first year by 
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three million dollars. In 1898 one hun- 
dred citizens of Indiana, headed by Ben- 
jamin Harrison, presented Mr. Fortune 
with a loving-cup. 

Mr. Fortune’s activities have not been 
limited to business. He was the first 
president of the Indianapolis Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, a position which 
he still holds. He was chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Red Cross, 
which raised one-half million dollars. He 
has headed organizations which have 
raised in Indianapolis over four million 
dollars for war reliefs and charities 
through the years 1916-19, during which 
time he became the originator and presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis War Chest. It 
is agreed in his city that he has led in the 
raising of more money for public enter- 
prises than any other citizen in the history 
of Indianapolis. In 1927 he served as 
the special representative of the Red 
Cross in connection with the meeting of 
the American Legion in Paris. He has 
traveled extensively in many parts of the 
world. 

Men acquainted with his work speak 
of him in the highest terms. Mr. John 
W. O’Leary, when president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, congratulated the United States 
upon having a “man of his outstanding 
qualities” and went on to say: “Within 
every generation, there stand out a few 
men who can be called ‘citizen,’ with all 
that the name implies. In William For- 
tune, who has through his service to the 
public earned the most universal respect 
of his fellow-men, we have a citizen who 
walks at the front of those who are giving 
of their time and ability to the American 
public.” 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, director of the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the American Red 
Cross and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society, 
one who has known Mr. Fortune for many 
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years, says of him: “A gentleman, a 
scholar, independent in means, large in 
accomplishment, an adept in finance, a 
monumental promoter of large enter- 
prises, a practical idealist, possessed of 
large leisure and yet ever busy in con- 
tributing to the common good.” 

Mr. Felix M. McWhirter, president 
of the People’s State Bank, Indian- 
apolis, director of the American Peace 
Society from the State of Indiana, tele- 
graphed to this Society that Mr. For- 
tune “will prove a distinguished acqui- 
sition,” he has “great propensity for 
thorough and deliberate accomplish- 
ments.” 

The election of William Fortune to 
succeed Theodore E. Burton as President 
of the American Peace Society therefore 
marks an epoch in the history of this 
venerable corporation. Successful in pri- 
vate business, widely known for his sanity 
in philanthropy, he brings to the Society 
a wealth of organization experience. 
Through the advent of such a President, 
the American Peace Society is facing its 
newest and perhaps its greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

No one realizes this more than Sena- 
tor Theodore E. Burton, who served the 
Society as its President from 1911 to 
1915, and again from 1925 to 1928. Im- 
mediately following Mr. Fortune’s elec- 
tion, Senator Burton wrote to him as 
follows : 


“As the retiring President of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, an office which I 
have held for a number of years, I am 
writing you to congratulate you upon 
your election as President of this worthy 
organization. 

“My retirement was due in no sense 
to a lack of appreciation of the great 
services which the Society has rendered 
through a century and is still rendering, 
but to circumstances over which I have 
no control. My associations with the 
American Peace Society have been most 
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happy. On various occasions I have 
voiced my appreciation of its work in writ- 
ing and on the public platform. The 
principles upon which the Society is 
founded are enduring and peculiarly 
American. Its efforts in behalf of inter- 
national justice have been eminently 
worth while. Its policy of promoting a 
better international understanding, of ad- 
vancing the principles of judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes, its em- 
phasis upon the power of law and order, 
have been most helpful. The American 
Peace Society is an educational organiza- 
tion of real merit. I have grown to feel 
for it nothing but a profound respect. It 
comforts me to know that you have con- 
sented to take up the promotion of its 
great work. I both thank and congratu- 
late you. 

“If at any time I can be of service to 
you, you have but to let me know. My 
best wishes go with you.” 


This letter from the distinguished 
statesman who knows the Society at first 
hand, who by returning now to the Senate 
establishes the record of serving many 
years in the House, then in the Senate, 
then again in the House, and once more 
in the Senate, will be most encouraging 
to the new President. The press has 
heralded the new leader with country-wide 
unanimity. Government officials have 
expressed their satisfaction. This So- 
ciety’s officers are heartened by the general 
approval of their choice. Plans already 
suggested by the new order are as stimulat- 
ing as they are hopeful. 


The unanimity of the call, the qualifi- 
cations of our new President, the chal- 
lenge in this hour of human history, 
combine to favor an unparalleled develop- 
ment in the affairs of the corporation 
represented by this magazine. The Ap- 


VOCATE OF PEACE, speaking, it believes, 
on behalf of the Society’s entire member- 
ship, heartily welcomes William Fortune 
to the Presidency of the American Peace 
Society. 
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THE PACT OF PARIS FOR THE 
RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


OR America the Pact of Paris for 

the Renunciation of War occupies 
now the center of the international pic- 
ture. This instrument, signed by fifteen 
powers, at Paris, August 27, 1928, has 
been approved at this writing by all gov- 
ernments invited, with the exception of 
Iceland, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Uraguay. Its fate is now in the hands 
of the United States Senate. 

What difficulties, if any, may be brought 
up in the Senate to jeopardize the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty? 

The treaty provides two things: First, 
the renunciation of war as a national 
policy; second, an agreement to settle all 
disputes by pacific means. The exact 
wording is as follows: 


“The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controver- 
sies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

“The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.” 


It is reasonable to expect that some 
Senators will oppose this treaty. It will 
be pointed out that its simple words are 
complicated by explanations set forth in 
many letters between representatives of 
the various governments. It will be in- 
sisted that these communications are in 
fact reservations to the treaty. From this 
correspondence it appears that all hands 
agree that the treaty does no violence to 
the right of self-defense. It will be 
asked, therefore, what rights can be de- 
fended under this right to self-defense. 
Some will wish to know what rights can- 
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not be defended by force, if need be. Cer- 
tain possible situations will be called 
frankly by name. It will be pointed out 
by some that the treaty constitutes no re- 
striction upon the League of Nations or 
upon the Treaties of Locarno, both of 
which constitute military and political 
alliances with plans under certain circum- 
stances to wage war. In what ways, if 
any, will the ratification of this treaty 
embroil us with the League or with Lo- 
carno? Some will insist that the treaty 
is useless, since it is no assured check 
against violators and because it provides 
no guarantees or sanctions. 

Some will wish to know what the words 
of the treaty mean. What is meant by 
“war,” by “national policy,” by “pacific 
means”? One writing in this magazine 
points out that a “dispute” is one thing 
and that a “conflict” is quite another. 
He wishes to know whether or not an in- 
vasion is a dispute or a conflict, and if in 
any case an invasion is to be settled by 
“pacific means.” He points out the fact 
that we have fought a number of wars 
where there was no invasion of our terri- 
tory, implying that we may wish to do so 
again. He wonders what is meant by the 
word “sought.” 

Others will wish to know if the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty will mean the end of all 
so-called “intervention,” such as we have 
carried on in Nicaragua, Haiti, and San 
Domingo. 

Other difficulties will be brought up. 
It will be pointed out that such a treaty 
would mean the maintenance of the status 
quo, which in many instances is quite un- 
just, and the estoppel for certain peoples 
from doing what our forefathers did in 
the War of the Revolution or what was 
done in South America under San Martin 
or Bolivar. It may be pointed eut that 


such a treaty may put us under moral, if 
not legal, obligation to do what under 
other circumstances we would not think 
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of doing. Some familiar with the com- 
placency, the ignorance, the prejudices 
and distrusts, the political immaturity of 
peoples, with the inertia of war habits, 
with our emphasis on rights and our for- 
getfulness of duties, will see no sense in 
the business. It will be pointed out that, 
in spite of the talk of governments, there 
is little interest in the treaty outside the 
United States. Those who conceive of no 
security between States except that it be 
backed by a club will feel little interest 
in the treaty. Certain friends of the 
measure have so linked it with the reduc- 
tion of our navy and with the possibilities 
of our joining the League of Nations that 
they have already aroused opposition to 
the treaty. Some one will point out that 
Article I, Section VIII, Clause XI, of the 
United States Constitution provides that 
“the Congress shall have power 

to declare war.” They will wish to know 
what effect such a treaty will have upon 
this section of the Constitution of the 
United States. These are some of the 
hurdles which the treaty may have to 
negotiate in the United States Senate. 

We are hopeful that the Senate will 
pass the treaty. There is no doubt that 
it marks a new step in the peace move- 
ment. It is no mere resolution passed by 
a peace congress. It is a statement of 
purpose. It soft-pedals methods. It is a 
contract. In the name of respective peo- 
ples, it is backed by governments. In no 
sense is it inconsistent with liberty, or 
justice, or peace. It is an adventure of 
the spirit. It is sufficiently American to 
preserve our amour propre. Its merit is 
its simplicity and directness. 

It is true that the condemnation of war 
does not construct peace; but the argu- 
ments against the pact fail to carry con- 
viction. The various letters exchanged by 
the governments cannot be classified as 
reservations. The documents signed by 
the powers in Paris did not contain these 














letters. Our Senate will not be asked to 
ratify anything other than the pact itself. 
In any event, there is nothing in the cor- 
respondence to which thinking people can 
object. Reservations or no reservations, 
nations will not renounce their rights to 
self-defense. It will be absurd to con- 
strue the treaty as in any sense an em- 
barrassment to the members of the League 
of Nations or to the signatories of the 
Locarno pacts. No written instrument 
can forestall all possible violators. Ab- 
sence of guarantees, of threats and sanc- 
tions, is a strength and not a weakness. 
It is not possible for any treaty to carry 
with it a definition of each and every 
word. Words have to be used, and that 
in their ordinary sense. If because of in- 
ternational commitments now in force a 
declaration such as this is impossible, it 
is time for us to know it. The provision 
of our Constitution giving to our Congress 
the power to declare war would not be 
abrogated by the adoption of this pact, 
for the pact is not a renunciation of all 
war. 

The importance of the treaty is that it 
opens the way to “pacific” means, in other 
words, to the methods by which the condi- 
tion of peace between nations can be hope- 
fully preserved. With this pact signed and 
ratified by all the governments of the 
world, it is reasonable to expect that the 
processes of arbitration, mediation, con- 
ciliation, judicial settlement, may be more 
hopefully extended across our nervous 
world. Our Senate will not be unduly in- 
fluenced. For the most part these objec- 
tions are more theoretically objectionable 
than important. We know of no people 
who stand for war as a national policy. 
All peoples are against war. They are all 
striving to avoid it. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to see why the treaty should not be 
acceptable to our Senate. 

When, last August, Mr. Kellogg landed 
at Le Havre, he was quoted in the Euro- 
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pean press as saying, “The pact will ren- 
der war more difficult.” To that simple 
statement we subscribe fully and without 
reservation 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S 
ADDRESS 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S address 

on Armistice Day may be called, we be- 
lieve, a fair expression of our American 
opinion. 

European views of the address as 
cabled to this country are evidently 
based upon incomplete European reports. 
Nothing in the address warrants the ac- 
cusation that Mr. Coolidge proposed that 
Europe should disarm while America en- 
larges her fleet; that he has no sense of 
European difficulties; that he has “in- 
dicted a whole Continent”; that he vio- 
lated the spirit of the Paris pact for the 
renunciation of war; that he does not 
sympathize with those in Europe who 
suffer because of their dead, their ruins, 
their devastated cities; or that he tried 
to balance blood with gold. We find 
nothing in the address of a “holier than 
thou” attitude. 

Our friends in Europe advance no 
righteous purpose by accusing America 
of profiteering, following the World War. 
Because of that tragedy the national debt 
of the United States increased from one 
to twenty-six billions of dollars. That 
debt stands today at over seventeen billion 
dollars. The production of wealth in 
America was set back a decade by the 
unproductive wastes of the war. Mr. 
Coolidge’s facts of the costs of the war 
are accurate as they are impressive. War’s 
destruction of wealth cannot be confined 
within the boundaries of any nation or 
group of nations. 

But the important feature of President 
Coolidge’s address seems to have been 
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quite overlooked in Europe. It was dis- 
tinctly a peace address. He referred to 
his efforts in behalf of a limitation of 
armaments. He acknowledged our duties 
to Europe. Throughout the address there 
is not one unkind criticism of any foreign 
Power. The address begins with “thanks 
for ten more years of peace,” and closes 
with the statement that “we want peace 
for not only the same reason that every 
other nation wants it but be- 
cause war will interfere with our progress.” 
Almost the last sentence is an expression 
of “gratitude for the important contribu- 
tions of the more ancient nations which 
have helped to make possible our present 
progress and our future hope.” 

The injustice of the criticism of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s address may have inspired 
in part, the remarks of the President of 
the American Peace Society to Mr. Cool- 
idge in person on November 24. Accord- 
ing to the press, President William For- 
tune said on that occasion: 


“Mr. President: The American Peace 
Society does not come to urge upon you 
any new or startling program for the 
establishment of world peace. In your 
gracious letter of May 4, 1928, addressed 
to the President of the American Peace 
Society, the Honorable Theodore E. 
Burton, you were kind enough to say 
that ‘The influence which this Society 
has exerted for now one hundred years, in 
behalf of international peace, has been of 
great importance to humanity.’ Today, 
in turn, we of this Society express to you 
our profound appreciation of your able, 
consistent, and persuasive efforts in be- 
half of a mutual limitation of the instru- 
ments of war, without jeopardizing any 
essentials of our national strength. But 
further, for your fine spirit of neighborli- 
ness, especially in our relations with other 
nations of this Hemisphere; for your 
labors in behalf of the universal renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
policy; for your insistence upon justice be- 
tween nations as the abiding bulwark 
against the devastations of war; for your 
emphasis upon the ways of law and order 
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as the hopeful course of nations in the set- 
tlement of their international disputes; 
for your conspicuous and unswerving alle- 
giance, throughout your distinguished 
career as President of our United States, 
to the best in our America, always with a 
high regard to the interests of a better 
and fairer sisterhood of nations; for all 
these things, Mr. President, we thank 
ou. 

While it is the policy of the American 
Peace Society to work as best it may at 
all times with and through our Govern- 
ment to the end that nations may achieve 
their interests by ways other than war, 
we deem it a special privilege to have 
been able thus to carry on our tasks dur- 
ing your broadening and creative admin- 
istration.” 


THE RELATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE TO WAR 


T IS frequently said that foreign trade 
tends to produce international frictions, 
sometimes provocative of war. Our coun- 
try is engaged in international commerce 
on an increasing scale. Our volume of 
trade during the early weeks of October, 
according to payments by check, showed 
an increase over the corresponding period 
of a year ago. There was greater activity 
in our steel plants, in our building opera- 
tions, and in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Federal Reserve Banks increased 
their loans and discounts. Wealth is 
springing up in new and many places. 
Business contacts are increasing rapidly 
over the world. In what respect are 
these processes calculated to endanger our 
foreign relations ? 

We believe not at all. The dangers of 
“exploitation” are less today than for- 
merly. That form of business is no longer 
considered profitable. International trade 
depends for its success upon credits. 
There can be no credits without confi- 
dence. Where there is confidence there is 
peace. We have no fear because of the 
struggles for business extension. “Com- 
mercial imperialism” is a thing of the 
past. 
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Business men know that war kills busi- 
ness. Differences between nations are 
more of a political than an economic 
nature. The wants of the peoples are 
being supplied by the inventor, the 
producer and the transporter on an un- 
precedented scale. Dr. Julius Klein, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, believes that American 
trade can double or triple in volume 
without taking away any trade that other 
countries have enjoyed. Improvement in 
trade means improvement in wages. Im- 
provement in wages means a greater pur- 
chasing power. Greater purchasing power 
means more and better business. Within 
fifteen years we have doubled our ex- 
ports to Australia without interfering 
with Australia’s purchases from Britain. 
Our total exports to the Far East since 
1913 have increased nearly five times 
without any detriment to Europe’s trade 
in that area. When business organiza- 
tions offer their new facilities and articles, 
extend their credits, cultivate the confi- 
dence of their buyers, they are observing 
the laws of competition; but they are 
not arousing enmities. They are creating 
friendships. This is one of the reasons 
for the growing investments not only of 
our investors abroad, but of foreign 
owners of capital investing in our own 
industries in this country. Capital is 
quite international. In spite of a certain 
odor attached to the word, business men 
are internationalists. Their investments 
in the old world have increased during 
the last fifteen years nine-fold. Foreign 
investments in our industries are very 
large. The business men of the world, 
therefore, are vitally interested in the 
maintenance of peace, in the maintenance 
of international good-will as a matter of 
dollars and cents. 
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AGAIN AS TO NICARAGUA 
PON the invitation of the Nicaraguan 
Government and with the consent of 
our Department of State, Dr. W. W. Cum- 
berland has made an economic and finan- 
cial survey of Nicaragua, which survey 
was made public November 19 by our 
Department of State with the approval of 
the Nicaraguan Government. The pro- 
posals do not assume that our relations 
with Nicaragua were to end with the elec- 
tions, to be held in that country on No- 
vember 4. 

Under the terms of this survey, it is 
proposed that the American Director 
General be given control of the collec- 
tion of internal revenue, as well as of 
customs collections which he has super- 
vised heretofore. It is proposed that 
an independent Auditor General be named 
by the United States to supervise Nica- 
raguan Governmental expenditures. An- 
other proposal contemplates a Nicaraguan 
High Commission, to consist of the Col- 
lector General, the Auditor General, and 
the Nicaraguan Minister of Finance. 

When it is recalled that these proposals 
meet with the approval of the present 
Nicaraguan Government, one senses 
something of the inadequacy of that Gov- 
ernment. But further, it is proposed 
that the joint interests of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua, now owned by the 
Nicaraguan Government, “be sold to 
strong American banking groups.” The 
report indicates that “Nicaragua will be 
unable to borrow upon any acceptable 
basis unless the United States Govern- 
ment is willing to interest itself in the 
future stability of the Republic, both 
political and financial.” “Limited op- 
timism may be placed in the future of 
Nicaragua,” according to Mr. Cumber- 
land, only if these recommendations are 
followed. All these views are set forth in 
a letter from Dr. Cumberland to our Sec- 
retary of State, dated at Managua as far 
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back as March 10. One wonders why the 
publication of this letter has been so long 
delayed. In any event, if its proposals 
are carried out, it will be fine ammunition 
for the snipers against the United States. 
Under such a scheme we would become 
either paternalistic or imperialistic, and 
neither of these roles is becoming to us. 
Neither would enhance our prestige with 
the other governments of Latin America. 
Neither would be of lasting influence in 
the interest of Nicaragua. 


ICARAGUA’S election on November 

4 turned out to be a most orderly 
affair—friendly, honest, and impartial. 
The Liberal candidate for President, Gen- 
eral José Moncado, was elected President 
over his Conservative opponent, Adolfo 
Benard, by nearly twenty thousand votes. 
The date of the new President’s inaugu- 
ration has been fixed for January 1. 

It is interesting to note that 88 per 
cent of the registered voters voted. All 
votes were in by 4 p. m. Approximately 
133,000 votes were cast. The results 
seem to have been accepted in most part 
by all concerned. There seems little doubt 
that the satisfactory results were due to 
the complete co-operation of the Nicara- 
guan forces, aided by our marines under 
General Frank R. McCoy. 

Our Department of State on November 
14 made public a message received from 
President Diaz of Nicaragua in reply to 
a message from President Coolidge con- 
gratulating the Nicaraguan executive on 
the recent election in that country. In 
this message the President of Nicaragua 
assured Mr. Coolidge that he had done 
everything possible to co-operate in an effi- 
cient manner with the members of the 
electoral mission. President Diaz said: 


“Both parties recognized the impartiality 
and justice with which these officials acted 
during the election period, as the result of 
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which the people of Nicaragua again thank 
the American Government for the friendly 
co-operation and interest which it has 
always taken in order that peace and na- 
tional prosperity may obtain in this repub- 
lic.” Since our efforts to aid Nicaragua 
in this manner were because of an invita- 
tion from Nicaragua, and since Nicaragua 
is pleased with the results, it is reasonable 
to expect that the criticism of our be- 
havior in Nicaragua will gradually sub- 
side. 

HE Pan American Conference on 

Conciliation and Arbitration, called 
to meet on December 10, in the city of 
Washington, will be composed of leading 
statesmen from each of the American re- 
publics. The delegation from the United 
States will be Frank B. Kellogg, Secre- 
tary of State, and Charles Evans Hughes. 
The Secretary General of the Conference 
will be Mr. Cord Meyer, Secretary of the 
American delegation to the Sixth Pan 
American Conference at Havana. As an- 
nounced to date, the delegates from the 
various countries will be as follows: Ar- 
gentina, Dr. Podesta Costa and Dr. Al- 
berto Alcorta, both delegates at the 
Havana Conference; Brazil, Ambassador 
do Amaral, and Mr. Fraujo Jorje, Min- 
ister in Havana; Chile, Dr. Antonio 
Planet Cordero and Dr. Manuel Foster 
Ricao; Colombia, Dr. Enrique Olaya, 
Minister, and Dr. Carlos Escall6n; Cuba, 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez Bustamante, and Dr. 
Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador; Dominican 
Republic, Mr. Angel Morales, Minister, 
and Dr. Gustavo Diaz; Ecuador, Dr. Gon- 
zalo Zaldumbide, Minister, and Dr. Carlos 
Arroyo de Rio; Guatemala, Dr. Adrian 
Ricinos, Minister, and Dr. José Falla; 
Honduras, Dr. Mariano Vasquez and Dr. 
Rémulo Duran; Mexico, Dr. Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa and Dr. Benito Flores; 
Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minis- 
ter, and Dr. Carlos L. Lépez; Paraguay, 
Dr. Eligio Ayala, ex-President; Peru, Dr. 
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Matrtua; Uruguay, Dr. José Pedro 
Varela; Venezuela, Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, 
Minister, and Dr. Francisco Arroyo Pa- 
rejo. 


_ Pan American Union is con- 
tinuing its efforts to develop a closer 
cultural, economic, and social co-opera- 
tion between the Republics of the Ameri- 
can continent. The Director General 
of the Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, sub- 
mitted his annual report at the November 
meeting. From this report it appears 
that six Pan American Conferences have 
been held during the past year. The 
Union continues to serve as the center of 
information, both for the Governments 
and for the citizens. The important 
publications of the Union include “Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union,” pub- 
lished monthly in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. The Union issues pamphlets 
on the various countries, including a 
series in Spanish and Portuguese dealing 
with education, public health, social wel- 
fare, finance, industry, and commerce. 
The Union has established a Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation with the view of 
spreading widely recent results of agri- 
cultural research to the people of the 
entire continent. 


HE Paris pact for the renunciation of 

war was impressively approved by 
Premier Baldwin, speaking in London, 
November 9, at the Lord Mayor’s annual 
banquet, in the Guildhall. During the 
course of his remarks he said: “Believe me, 
the alternative before us in Europe is very 
simple, and the choice ought to be easy. 
We must either keep faith with the spirit 
of the pact that we have signed, or in time 
we must go down the steep place alto- 
gether like the Gadarene swine and perish 
eternally. Let us all tonight—and there 
are representatives here of many great 
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powers —accept this opportunity which 
has been given to us for a new start and 
go forward with new faith and new 
hope. I believe the time may come 
when in the history of this period there 
will pe no greater act credited to the 
United States than this—that in this year 
she had the high honor of voicing the 
aspirations and desires of mankind in 
presenting that pact to the nations for 
signature.” 


HE Ladd celebration in New Hamp- 
shire last May deserves recording in 
these columns. We are in receipt of a 
letter and several newspaper clippings 
from Portsmouth and Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, telling of the observance in Exeter 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of William Ladd and 
the centennary of the American Peace 
Society. The celebration, called “an im- 
promptu affair,” took place on the after- 
noon of May 10, while the Cleveland 
World Conference on International Jus- 
tice, convened in honor of the same events, 
was holding its “World Day” meetings. 
The local celebration was under the di- 
rection of Miss Martha L. Kimball, who 
is the New Hampshire State Chairman 
of the International Co-operation Com- 
mittee of the League of Women Voters. 
A brief service was first held at the ceme- 
tery in Portsmouth, where Miss Kimball 
placed a laurel wreath on William Ladd’s 
grave and the Rev. William Safford 
Jones, of the South Church (Unitarian), 
offered prayer. The party then motored 
to Exeter, where Mrs. William Bur- 
lingame had arranged for the opening of 
Ladd’s birthplace, a fine old house, now 
the property of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. Here a meeting was held, ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr. Jones, who spoke 
of the life and enduring work of Ladd. 
Others spoke of modern efforts toward 
international peace, and at the conclusion 
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of the meeting a poem, “Tribute” (to 
William Ladd and Woodrow Wilson), 
by Alice L. Gould, was read from the 
May ApbvocaTE OF PEACE. 


HE State of Maine has not ended its 

efforts to honor the memory of Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society. Mr. Hiram W. Ricker of South 
Poland, Maine, writes us under date of 
November 12: 


“You will be pleased to know that the 
State, from the appropriation made two 
years ago, is spending about $1,000.00 in 
drains, roads and grading around the Wil- 
liam Ladd Memorial. The work is nearly 
complete. The Committee has also con- 
tracted to have a fine sign put on the 
corner of the road with an arrow pointing 
to the Memorial Tablet. We also included 
in the signing of the road, all the cross 
roads between Auburn and Paris and Nor- 
way, on which road there is large travel 
for a country road. There is a move- 
ment to make this road which is about 
16 or 17 miles long, what we call a “State 
Aid Road” between Norway and Auburn. 
Paris and Norway are very interesting 
towns of about 3,000 people each and it 
is a geographical center for many tourists 
who have cottages and camps in that vicin- 
ity to come to do their trading. We 
believe with this improvement to the road 
that we will have, at least, 250 to 300 
automobiles pass by Minot Center every 
day in summer, and a large percent of 
these from out of the State. We want them 
all to see this William Ladd Memorial. 
The erecting of this tablet, I feel, has 
awakened an interest among the people 
in that locality and undoubtedly will in- 
crease the attendance at the church.” 


R. HOOVER’S mission to Latin 
America, accompanied by Hon. 
Henry P. Fletcher, our Ambassador to 
Italy, may turn out to be one of the most 
important facts in the history of Pan 
American relations. 


We have no doubt 
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that the outcome has already been a 
warmer friendship between this country 
and the rest of America to our south. 


HE efforts of M. Vénizélos, leading 

figure in the Government of Greece, to 
link up the Balkans with all the neighbor- 
ing countries on a basis of friendship, 
should be more widely advertised in 
America. On the theory that the main 
difficulty in the way of complete Balkan 
harmony is the relationship between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, the Greek 
statesman hopes that by making pacts 
with both Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
Greece may perhaps become a link be- 
tween the two. The whole plan is a sort 
of Balkan Locarno, with all the countries 
pledged to keep the peace. M. Vénisélos 
explains his aims in these words: “What 
the world wants, especially in the Balkans, 
is simply rest, and peace, and confidence 
that there will be no more war. That is 
my object. That is what I am traveling 
to explain.” 


HE cancellation of debts owed to the 
United States by foreign govern- 
ments is already a fact in amounts too 
little appreciated by the critics of this 
country. Computing the original value 
of the debts at the rate which the obli- 
gations originally bore, namely, 5 per 
cent, about 30 per cent of the debts were 
canceled by the funding operations agreed 
upon in the case of Finland, Hungary, 
Poland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
In the case of Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, the cancellation is about 37 per 
cent; of Belgium and France, about 60 
per cent; of Yugoslavia, about 76 per 
cent, and of Italy, a fraction over 80 per 
cent. Great Britain’s debt has been can- 
celed to the extent of 30 per cent. 
In the case of Finland, Hungary, Lith- 
uania, Poland, and Latvia, the minimum 
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and maximum interest charges have been 
scaled to 3 and 34% per cent. In the case 
of Belgium and Czechoslovakia, the in- 
terest rates are even easier. 

In the case of Italy, no interest at all 
is charged during the first five years. 
During 1930-40 the interest rate is one- 
eighth of one per cent; from 1940 to 
1950, it is one-fourth of one per cent; 
from 1950-60, it is one-half of one per 
cent. At no time will the interest rate 
exceed 2 per cent. 

In the case of France, we have proposed 
to charge no interest prior to 1931. For 
the next ten years, we agree that inter- 
est shall be computed at the rate of 1 
per cent; for the following ten years, 2 
per cent, and for the next ten years, 2.5 
per cent. From 1955-1965, 3 per cent, 
and from 1966 to the end of the sixty-two 
year period, 1987, 34% per cent. 

From such figures it does not appear 
that the United States has been a hard 
bargainer with her sister nations. 


HE American Legion believes in 

methods better than war for settling 
international disputes. It assumes that 
such a method must be practical and 
acceptable to all nations. This is the 
view set forth by Paul V. McNutt, Dean 
of the Indiana University School of Law 
and National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in an address before the 
American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 20, at New Orleans. Commander 
McNutt recently pointed out also, in an 
interview to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, that two of the fundamental purposes 
of the American Legion, as set forth in 
the preamble to its constitution, are to 
make right the master of might and to 
promote peace and good will on earth. 
The American Legion has a Commission 
on World Peace and Foreign Relations. 
It has approved the multilateral treaty 
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renouncing war. It participated actively 
in the World Conference on International 
Justice, held under the auspices of the 
American Peace Society last May. In his 
statement to the Monitor, Colonel Mc- 
Nutt went on to point out that the Amer- 
ican Legion “has joined hands with the 
veterans’ organizations of the allied na- 
tions in Fipac, an organization which 
works day and night for a better under- 
standing between the nations therein rep- 
resented. It is sponsoring an interchange 
of students between the first-class powers 
of the world. It is giving its most care- 
ful consideration to the whole problem of 
universal peace. Its members have seen 
war and want no more of it, if war can 
be avoided honorably. However, until 
peace is assured, the American Legion in- 
sists upon an adequate national defense, 
which embodies the principle of universal 
draft. American ideals and institutions 
must be preserved. They are the hope 
of the civilized world. The nation has 
expressed its will for peace and has as- 
sumed a place of leadership. It must not 
be destroyed. It must not be rendered 
helpless. It must be preserved and 
strengthened in order to achieve its high 
purposes.” 


OLLEGES for Negroes in the United 
States more than doubled in number 
and their enrollment increased sixfold dur- 


ing the last ten years, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Education, after a comprehensive survey 


of Negro colleges and universities. The re- 
port states that in 1916 there were thirty- 


one Negro institutions offering college 


work, with an enrollment in their college 
classes of 2,132. In 1926 there were 


seventy-seven institutions doing college 
work, wholly and in part, with a college 
enrollment of 13,860, a student gain in 
ten years of 550 per cent. In the latter 
year 1,171 degrees were conferred, of 
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which 211 were graduate and professional 
degrees. 

According to the report, the survey re- 
vealed “the immediate need of more edu- 
cation, better education, and higher edu- 
cation.” Special emphasis is laid on the 
need of facilities for the training of Negro 
professional men—physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, engineers, chemists, technicians, 
ministers, and teachers. It was found, 
for example, that there is but one Negro 
physician in America to each 3,343 of 
Negro population, as against one white 
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physician to every 535 persons, while the 
proportion of Negro dentists was only one- 
third as great as that of physicians. Negro 
theological seminaries are turning out 
annually less than ten graduates to fill 
vacancies occurring in 19,000 pulpits. 
The report points out that the Negroes 
themselves are making strenuous efforts 
to meet this need, having established six- 
teen colleges and universities which they 
own, administer, and in large degree 
finance. 
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PRESENT POLICY OF THE 
GENERAL BOARD AND THE 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


HE seventy-four vessel program of 

the last Congress having failed, the 
General Board of the Navy, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Navy, made 
public on November 12 a statement on 
naval policy. It will be observed that 
the Board asks for cruisers of ten thou- 
sand tons only, carrying eight-inch guns. 
It calls for the application of the 5-5-3 
ratio, agreed upon at the Washington Con- 
ference as to capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, to the other arms of the service. 
The program calls for a fleet second to 
none as a support to our commerce and 
a guard to our possessions. The full text 
of the policy follows: 


United States Naval Policy 


Naval policy is the system of principles, 
and the general terms of their application, 
governing the development, organization, 
maintenance, training and operation of a 
navy. It is based on and is designed to 
support national policies and national in- 
terests. It comprehends the questions of 


number, size, type and distribution of 
naval vessels and stations, the character 





and number of the personnel, and the char- 
acter of peace and war operations. 


Fundamental Naval Policy of the United States 


The navy of the United States should 
be maintained in sufficient strength to 
support its policies and its commerce and 
to guard its continental and overseas pos- 
sessions. 


The Washington Treaty Limiting Naval 


Armament 


The Washington Treaty Limiting Naval 
Armament is the supreme law of the 
powers party to the treaty, governing 
their naval armaments as to capital ships, 
aircraft carriers and the size and arma- 
ment of cruisers. 

The spirit of the treaty indicates two 
elements of international import: A gen- 
eral desire to avoid competition in naval 
armament and a partial recognition of a 
ratio in naval strengths as a means of 
avoiding competition. 

Should any power undertake a program 
of expansion in unrestricted classes of 
naval vessels, or in personnel, not consist- 
ent with the treaty ratios of capital ships, 
a new competition in naval strengths 
would thereby be initiated. 
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Until such time as other powers by in- 
equitable conduct in international rela- 
tions as to United States interests, or, by 
their departure from the idea of a sus- 
pended competition in naval armaments, 
indicate other procedure, the navy of the 
United States may be governed in naval 
strengths by the spirit of the capital ship 
ratios; otherwise it will be necessary ap- 
propriately to readjust our naval policy. 


General Naval Policy 


To create, maintain and operate a navy 
second to none; and in conformity with 
the ratios for capital ships established by 
the Washington Treaty Limiting Naval 
Armament. 

To make war efficiency the object of all 
training and to maintain that efficiency 
during the entire period of peace. 

To develop and to organize the navy 
for operations in any part of either ocean. 

To make strength of the navy for battle 
of primary importance. 

To make strength of the navy for exer- 
cising ocean-wide control of the sea, with 
particular reference to the protection of 
American interests and overseas and coast- 
wise commerce next in importance. 

To encourage and endeavor to lead in 
the development of the art and material 
of naval warfare. 

To give every possible encouragement 
to civil aviation with a view to advancing 
the art, and to providing aviators and air- 
craft production facilities available for 
war. 

To cultivate friendly and sympathetic 
relations with the world by foreign cruises. 

To support in every possible way Ameri- 
can interests, especially in the expansion 
and development of American foreign 
commerce and American merchant marine. 

To maintain a Marine Corps of such 
strength that it will be able adequately 
to support the navy by furnishing detach- 
ments to vessels of the fleet in full com- 
mission, guards for shore stations, gar- 
risons for outlying positions, and by the 
maintenance in readiness of an expedi- 
tionary force. 

To co-operate fully and loyally with all 
departments of the Government. 
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Building and Maintenance Policy 


To build and maintain an efficient, well- 
balanced fleet in all classes of fighting 
ships in accordance with the capital ship 
ratios and to preserve these ratios by 
building replacement ships and by dis- 
posing of old ships in accordance with 
continuing programs. 

To make superiority of armament in 
their class an end in view in the design 
of all fighting ships. 

To provide for great radius of action 
in all classes of fighting ships. 


Capital Ships 


To prepare and maintain detailed plans 
for new capital ship construction. 

To replace existing capital ships in the 
year specified in accordance with treaty 
provisions. 

To keep all retained capital ships mod- 
ernized as far as treaty terms permit and 
good practice justifies. 


Aircraft Carriers 


To build and maintain aircraft carrier 
tonnage allowed by the Washington Treaty 
Limiting Naval Armament. 

To prepare detailed type plans for the 
rapid conversion of suitable merchant ves- 
sels to aircraft carriers. 

To design aircraft carriers with hangar 
space such that the maximum number of 
heavy class planes may be carried. 


Cruisers 


To support the fleet and protect our 
commerce, replace all old cruisers with 
modern cruisers of 10,000 standard tons 
displacement, carrying 8-inch guns and, 
in addition, to build similar cruisers at 
a rate that will maintain effective cruiser 
tonnage in conformity with the capital 
ship ratios as established by the Wash- 
ington Treaty Limiting Naval Armament. 


Small Cruisers and Gunboats 


To build no small cruisers. 
To build replacement gunboats as re- 
quired. 


Destroyers 


To build and maintain effective de- 
stroyer tonnage in conformity with the 
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capital ship ratios, giving priority to de- 
stroyer leaders. 

Submarines 


To build and maintain effective sub- 
marine tonnage in conformity with the 
capital ship ratios. 


Eagle Boats 

To build no more. 
Sub-Chaser 

To build no more. 

Mine Layers and Mine Sweepers 
To maintain a sufficient number for 
training and development work. 

Auxiliaries 


Colliers, oil supply ships, transports, 
cargo vesels, tenders, fleet repair ships, 
target repair ships, hospital ships, ammu- 
nition ships: To maintain a minimum 
number consistent with training and mo- 
bility of the fleet. 


Aircraft Repair and Store Ship: 
To provide and maintain as necessary. 
Submarine Rescue Ships 
To provide and maintain as necessary. 
Tugs 


To maintain a minimum number 
needed for active employment with the 
fleet and at shore stations. 


Dispatch Boats 


To maintain a sufficient number for 
fleet and district service. 


Conversion 


To prepare detailed type plans for rapid 
conversion of suitable merchant vessels 
for naval use in war. 


Aircraft 
HEAVIER THAN AIR 


To direct the development and employ- 
ment of naval aviation primarily to the 
fulfillment of its principal mission, 
namely, operations at sea with the fleet. 
To direct the development of heavier- 
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than-air craft, principally in the two 
classes that can operate from ships, viz.: 
(1) Light planes, for fighting, spotting, 
tactical scouting and diving bombing; 
(2) heavy planes, for torpedoes, heavy 
bombs and long-distance scouting. 

To combine as many functions in a 
single plane in each class as can be done 
with efficiency. 

To continue the development of a sea- 
plane for long range for sea operations 
from a ship or from a naval base. 

To operate airplanes from capital ships 
and cruisers to their full authorized com- 
plement. 

To determine by trial the practicability 
and desirability of operating airplanes 
from all classes of naval vessels. 


LIGHTER THAN AIR 


To complete the rigid airships now 
under construction or appropriated for, 
with a view to determining by operation, 
primarily with the fleet, their utility for 
military operations. 

To build only such non-rigid airships 
as may be necessary for training pur- 
poses. 

Organization Policy 


To organize the navy as far as possible 
so that expansion only will be necessary 
in the event of war. 

To decentralize administration as far as 
indoctrination permits. 

To organize fighting ships permanently 
by classes. 

To assign units as required from the 
permanent organization to task groups 
for special operations and training. 


Operating Policy 


The principal elements of naval effi- 
ciency are: 

Discipline and contentment of the per- 
sonnel, and gunnery, engineering and 
aviation excellence in their tactical and 
strategic application. 

To maintain a general scheme of pro- 
gressive education and training for the 
Navy. 

To assemble the active fleet at least once 
a year for a period of not less than three 
months. 
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To keep in communication, fully 
manned and in active training, all fight- 
ing ships possible. 

To keep airplane carriers fully manned 
and operating with the fleet. 

To put vessels assigned to reserve in 
condition for active service. 

To make foreign cruises as interna- 
tional conditions warrant, thereby culti- 
vating good-will and educating the per- 
sonnel. 

To operate a naval train sufficient for 
the upkeep of fighting ships and expedi- 
tionary forces. 

To make every effort, both ashore and 
afloat, at home and abroad, to assist the 
development of American interests, and, 
especially, the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

To make every effort for economy in 
expenditures compatible with battle effi- 
ciency. 

To assign suitable partially manned 
vessels for the training of naval reserves. 

To have in mind in assigning naval 
forces, that yard and base facilities must 
be maintained on both coasts and in both 
oceans. 

Personnel Policy 


To maintain the personnel at the 
highest standard and in sufficient num- 
ber to carry out the building, replace- 
ment and operating policy. 

To develop and coordinate systematic 
courses of instruction and training for 
officers, petty officers and enlisted men. 

To be liberal in the assignment of offi- 
cers to duty in foreign countries to 
broaden and perfect their professional 
education. 

To educate, train, rate and retain the 
services of a reasonable excess of petty 
officers over those necessary for the op- 
eration of the navy. 

To avoid frequent shifting of person- 
nel in organizations afloat and ashore. 

To retain all naval aviation personnel 
as an integral part of the navy. 

To consider marines assigned to ships 
as an integral part of the ship’s com- 
pany. 

To maintain the Marine Corps per- 
sonnel at a strength sufficient for current 
requirements. 
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To create, organize and train a naval 
reserve sufficient to provide the personnel 
necessary for mobilization and to guard 
its interest. 

To cultivate a close association between 
officers of the navy and the Naval Re- 
serve, and to the liberal in the assignment 
of officers to duty with the Naval Reserve 
and to educational institutions. 

To emphasize in the training of the 
reserves the duties most likely to be as- 
signed them afloat upon mobilization. 

To safeguard the spirit of fair competi- 
tion and sportsmanship in manoeuvres, 
exercises and training, and to foster ini- 
tiative and teamwork. 


Base and Shore Stations Policy 


A system of outlying naval and com- 
mercial bases suitably distributed, de- 
veloped and defended, is one of the most 
important elements of national strength. 

To retain for future use all stations now 
owned by the navy that would be of use 
in the event of war. 

To maintain in operation the number 
of shore stations required to support the 
navy in time of peace. 

To distribute the demand on shore sta- 
tions to avoid peak loads, and to further 
the development of Oahu, the Canal Zone 
and the Pacific Coast station. 

To build a new naval base on the Pa- 
cific Coast in the San Francisco Bay area. 

To maintain and operate a system of 
naval districts organized for rapid expan- 
sion in war with their organizations sepa- 
rate and distinct from the administrative 
organizations of subordinate activities. 

To encourage development of commer- 
cial facilities that would be useful to the 
navy in time of war. 


Communications Policy 

To maintain and operate a naval com- 
munication system based on the require- 
ments of the fleet in war. 

To reduce by thorough indoctrination 
the number and length of communica- 
tions. 

To provide and operate radio compass 
stations as required. 

To develop such radio communications 
as may aid maritime and aviation in- 
terest. 
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To co-operate with the radio and cable 
organizations of the United States and 
other countries and to safeguard the com- 
munication interests of the United States, 
both public and private. 

To develop and maintain within the 
fleet the best forms of communications 
for battle efficiency, stressing aviation 
and submarines. 

To use naval radio communications to 
assist in the furtherance of American in- 
terests abroad. 


Inspection Policy 


To provide for the inspection of all 
offices, fleets, ships, stations and activities 
of the navy in the following forms, viz.: 
visit and observation; reports; financial 
audit; inventory. 

To make service efficiency and coordi- 
nation of effort by constructive criticism 
and judicious approval the mission of in- 
spection. 

To maintain under executive authority 
the inspection system distinct from the 
executive function. 

To use the conference as an adjunct to 
inspections, particularly for indoctrina- 
tion. 

Information Policy 


To emphasize the importance of thor- 
ough indoctrination to give proper effect 
to information in the exercise of com- 
mand. 

To recognize that sound decisions and 
action proceed only from accurate in- 
formation rapidly communicated. 

To recognize the importance of the 
psychological effect of information on 
morale. 

To acquire accurate information per- 
taining to the political, military, naval, 
economic and industrial policies of our 
own and of foreign countries. 

To select, analyze, arrange, classify, 
summarize and make available all infor- 
mation acquired for the purpose of refer- 
ence and dissemination. 

To disseminate appropriate informa- 
tion systematically throughout the naval 
service. 

To preserve for ready reference and for 
historical purposes information collected 
and arranged systematically. 
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To issue analytical studies of impor- 
tant historical incidents with a view to 
indoctrination. 

To co-operate closely with other de- 
partments of the Government in collec- 
tion, preservation and dissemination of 
information. 

To link up information so closely with 
communication and operations that in 
time of war intelligent, continuous, co- 
ordinated and efficient effort will result. 

To recognize the great educational 
value of receiving and imparting infor- 
mation bearing on naval matters through 
the various appropriate public and private 
institutions of our country. 

To provide for protection against for- 
eign espionage and propaganda. 

To acquire and disseminate appropriate 
information of the enemy in time of war. 


Publicity Policy 


To furnish the public with full infor- 
mation of the navy not incompatible with 
military secrecy, including its activities 
at home and abroad, its educational fea- 
tures and its contributions to science and 
industry. 

Approved Oct. 6, 1928. 

Curtis D. Wiusor, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


TOWARD A NICARAGUA 
CANAL 


DISPUTE lasting for over a cen- 

tury between Nicaragua and Colom- 
bia seems to have been settled by a treaty, 
which treaty clarifies the rights of the 
United States as to important approaches 
to the Inter-Oceanic Canal to Nicaragua. 
This treaty was negotiated between Nic- 
aragua and Colombia, and explained by 
a subsequent exchange of notes between 
Colombia and the United States. The 
treaty signed on the 24th of last March 
was made public by Secretary Kellogg on 
September 21. 

Under the treaty Nicaragua obtains the 
sovereignty of the Mosquito coast and of 
Great and Little Corn Islands, about 
forty miles off Bluefields on the Atlantic 
Coast, for which the United States holds 
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leases and which will be of strategic value 
in commanding approaches to the pro- 
jected canal. Ownership of the two 
islands and of the Mosquito coast, which 
stretches on the Atlantic from Cape 
Gracias a Dios to the San Juan River, 
has been in dispute between Nicaragua 
and Colombia for over a century. 

The compact, on the other hand, grants 
absolute sovereignty to Colombia over the 
islands of San Andres, Providencia, Santa 
Catalina and other small islands and keys 
which form a part of Andres Archipelago. 
These lie in the Atlantic, about 150 miles 
off the Nicaraguan coast in the general 
latitude of Bluefields. 

Sovereignty Issue Adjusted 

The Keys of Roncador, Quita Suenos 
and Serrana, which lie from 150 to 200 
miles off the Nicaraguan coast in the gen- 
eral latitude of Cape Gracias a Dios, are 
not included in the treaty, their sover- 
eignty having been in dispute between Co- 
lombia and the United States and in- 
volving the question of discovery before 
Colombia acquired its , independence. 
This issue has been placed on a status quo 
basis through an exchange of notes where- 
by the United States is permitted to con- 
tinue lighthouse services it has established 
on the islands as aids to navigation and 
Colombia obtains the right to use the sur- 
rounding waters for fishing. 

Gratification was expressed at the State 
Department today that the several prob- 
lems had been adjusted on a basis satis- 
factory to the three governments. 

“The Department of State,” Secretary 
Kellogg said, “was consulted by both 
parties to the treaty and expressed the 
opinion to both that the proposed treaty 
appeared to offer a very satisfactory and 
equitable solution of this controversy and 
the Department, therefore, hoped that the 
treaty would receive the approval of the 
respective governments.” 

Notes Exchanged in April 

The notes were exchanged between Sec- 
retary Kellogg and Enrique Olaya, Co- 
lombian Minister to the United States, on 
April 10. 

“These 
plained] 


provided [the department ex- 
that whereas both governments 
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have claimed the right to sovereignty over 
the Serrana and Quita Suenos banks and the 
Roncador Cay; and whereas the interest of 
the United States in these islands lies pri- 
marily in the maintenance of aids to naviga- 
tion; and whereas, Colombia shares the de- 
sires that such aid shall be maintained with- 
out interruption and furthermore is espe- 
cially interested that her nationals shall un- 
interruptedly possess the opportunity of fish- 
ing in the waters adjacent to these islands, 
the status quo in respect to the matter shall 
be maintained and the Government of Co- 
lombia will refrain from objecting to the 
maintenance by the United States of the 
services which it has established or may es- 
tablish for aids to navigation, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will refrain 
from objecting to the utilization by Co- 
lombian nationals of the waters appurtenant 
to the islands for the purposes of fishing.” 


Text of Treaty 


The text of the treaty between Nicara- 
gua and Colombia is as follows: 


The Republic of Colombia and the Republic 
of Nicaragua, being desirous of terminating 
the territorial litigation pending between 
them and of strengthening the bonds of 
traditional friendship which unite them, have 
resolved to conclude the present treaty and 
have named as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries: His Excellency the President of the 
Republic of Colombia, His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of Nicaragua, who, 
after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article 1. The Republic of Colombia rec- 
ognizes the sovereignty and absolute do- 
minion of the Republic of Nicaragua over 
the Mosquito coast between Cape Gracias 
a Dios and the San Juan River and over the 
Mangle Grande and Mangle Chico Islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean (Great Corn Isiand and 
Little Corn Island); and the Republic of 
Nicaragua recognizes the sovereignty and 
absolute dominion of the Republic of Colom- 
bia over the islands of San Andres, Provi- 
dence, Santa Catalina and all the other 
islands, small islands and keys which form 
a part of said Andres Archipelago. 
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The Keys of Roncador, Quita Suenos and 
Serrana, the dominion over which is in litiga- 
tion between Colombia and the United States 
of America, are not included in this treaty. 

Article 2. The present treaty will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Congresses of 
both States and once approved by them, the 
exchange of ratifications will take place 
within the three months following, in Mana- 
gua or Bogota. 


Note of Envoy to Kellogg 


Minister Olaya in his note to Secretary 
Kellogg wrote as follows: 

CoLOMBIAN LEGATION, AprRit 10, 1928 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Colombia, duly authorized by his Govern- 
ment, proposed to his Excellency the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States the con- 
clusion, by exchange of notes, of the follow- 
ing agreements respecting the status of Ser- 
rana and Quita Suenos banks and Roncador 
Cay, situated in the western part of the 
Caribbean Sea; that is to say that, whereas 
both governments have claimed the right of 
sovereignty over these islands, and, whereas 
the interest of the United States lies pri- 
marily in the aids to navigation being 
maintained without interruption and whereas 
Colombia shares the desire that such 
aids shall be maintained without interrup- 
tion, and furthermore is especially inter- 
ested that her nationals shall uninter- 
ruptedly possess the opportunity of fish- 
ing in the waters adjacent to those islands, 
the status quo in respect to the matter shall 
be maintained and the Government ef Co- 
lombia will refrain from objecting to the 
maintenance by the United States of the 
services which it has established or may es- 
tablish for aids to navigation, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will refrain 
from objection to the utilization, by Colom- 
bian nationals, of the waters appurtenant to 
the islands for the purpose of fishing. 

(Signed) ENRIQUE OLAYA. 


Text of Kellogg’s Reply 
In reply Secretary Kellogg said under 
date of April 10, 1928: 
Sm: The undersigned, the Secretary of 
State, has the honor to acknowledge and 
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take cognizance of a note of this date from 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic of Colombia, stat- 
ing that having been duly authorized to take 
such action on behalf of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment by His Excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for Colombia, he proposes the 
conclusion by exchange of notes of the fol- 
lowing agreement respecting the status of 
Serrana and Quita Suenos banks and Ron- 
cador Cay, situated in the western part of 
the Caribbean Sea; that is to say, that 
whereas both governments have claimed the 
right of sovereignty over these islands; and 
whereas the interest of the United States lies 
primarily in the maintenance of aids to 
navigation ; and whereas Colombia shares the 
desire that such aids shall be maintained 
without interruption, and furthermore is 
especially interested that her nationals shall 
uninterruptedly possess the opportunity of 
fishing in the waters adjacent to those is- 
lands, the status quo in respect to the mat- 
ter shall be maintained and the Government 
of Colombia will refrain from objecting to 
the maintenance by the United States of 
the services which it has established or may 
establish for aids to navigation, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will refrain 
from objecting to the utilization by Colom- 
bian nationals of the waters appurtenant to 
the islands for the purpose of fishing. 

The arrangement set forth in the Minis- 
ter’s note is satisfactory to the Secretary of 
State, who understands such arrangement to 
be concluded by this exchange of notes. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

FRANK B. KELLoGe. 

Dr. Enrique Olaya, Minister of Colombia. 


THE COMING CONGRESS AND 
THE WORLD COURT 


HE Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate agreed last May that 
the Gillette Resolution proposing a re- 
sumption of negotiations in the World 
Court matter will be taken up at the 
opening of the Senate in December. 


This agreement followed a discussion last- 
ing through several meetings of the Com- 
mittee last Spring. Indeed, the resolu- 
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tion came near being reported out favor- 
ably in the month of May, failing only 
by a vote of 9to 8. Friends of the resolu- 
tion are hopeful that it will be favorably 
reported at the first session of the Senate 
in December, and that the Senate will 
pass it promptly. The American Foun- 
dation, actively sponsoring the resolu- 
tion, says under a release of November 
25: 

It is almost three years since the Senate, 
by a bipartisan vote of 76 to 17, passed the 
Swanson resolution, providing, with certain 
reservations, for the adherence of the United 
States to the Court. It is more than two 
years since the member nations of the Court, 
meeting in conference to consider the United 
States’ reservations, accepted most of them 
outright, expressed their belief that “in prin- 
ciple, at least, all the reservations should 
be accepted,” raised a question as to the 
full implication of the fifth reservation, and 
accepted it only conditionally, suggesting, 
however, a “further exchange of views” to 
clear up any misunderstandings. To this 
courteous suggestion, the United States has 
made no reply whatever. 

The development of differing points of 
view in connection with our terms of adher- 
ence to the Court treaty is a reason for con- 
tinuing negotiations, not for dropping them. 
Frequent exchanges of views, definition, re- 
definition, interpretations are a normal pro- 
cess in the negotiation of any treaty. The 
recent multilateral treaty was, as we all 
know, subject to various exchanges of views 
(for instance, as to whether it should cover 
all wars or only wars of aggression) before 
it was finally developed to the form in which 
it was offered for signature. In the case of 
the Court treaty only have negotiations 
ceased at the first appearance of difficulty. 

Mr. Gillett’s resolution aims merely to con- 
tinue the normal process of diplomacy, in 
this case, interrupted. It proposes a “fur- 
ther exchange of views with the signatory 
States in order to establish whether the dif- 
ferences between the United States and the 
signatory States can be satisfactorily ad- 
justed.” It aims to secure a courteous reply 
to the signatory States. It does not propose 
a revision of the Senate’s reservations. It 
simply assumes that if the United States 
wishes to be in the Court, and if the nations 
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in the Court wish to have us there, the dif- 
ferences that have arisen are certainly not 
insuperable. 

In an effort to minimize war the United 
States has recently taken the initiative in 
proposing the general treaty by which the 
signatories renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy. If thus, on the negative 
side, we renounce war, we need, on the posi- 
tive side, to agree to use the known methods 
of peaceful settlement. 

Among such methods the Court has a dis- 
tinguished position. It offers no panacea. 
But since 1922 it has adjusted (in its 13 
judgments and 16 advisory opinions) 29 in- 
ternational disagreements, some of which at 
least contained the seeds of war. And its 
decisions, though enforceable only by public 
opinion, have not been flouted. In the 
treaties for pacific settlement which, during 
the past few years, have been negotiated by 
pairs or groups of European countries, the 
Court is the. very keystone. Of 67 such 
treaties in existence, 40 use the Court in 
some way for the settlement of disputes (and 
not merely for the interpretation of the 
treaty) ; 26 provide for the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Court in all disputes or in 
certain classes of disputes; 14 give the 
Court jurisdiction over all disputes which 
they cover; 12 limit the Court’s jurisdiction 
to disputes of a legal nature; 13 provide for 
the possible use of another agency but give 
the Court the final voice. 

This is the process of renouncing war in 
the concrete. It is so recognized by most 
of the civilized world. Of the 15 original 
signatories to the Kellogg treaty, 14 are mem- 
bers of the Court. The United States alone, 
of these, has not given its formal endorse- 
ment to the principle of judicial settlement. 
The above summary of how the Court fig- 
ures—in Europe!—in the attempt to re- 
nounce war bears out what was said a few 
years ago by Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
lately made one of the Court’s judges: “It 
is not too much to say that there will be no 
World Court if this Court cannot be made 
one.” 

“And,” he added, “whether or not it is to 
be in the fullest sense a World Court de- 
pends upon our action.” 

If a majority of the Foreign Relations 
Comiittee agree with Justice Hughes, the 
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Gillett resolution will be promptly reported 
in December. If a majority of the Senate 
agree with him, it will be promptly passed. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN GERMANY 


HREE important developments have 

marked recently the internal political 
situation in Germany. The first was a 
significant change in the leadership of 
the Nationalist Party. The second, re- 
sulting partly from the first development 
and partly from the outcome of the 
Geneva negotiations in September, was 
the improvement of prospects for the for- 
mation of a “Grand Coalition.” The 
third was the renewal of discussion re- 
garding a far-reaching reorganization of 
the German Reich. 


Triumph of National Reactionaries 


The Nationalist Party, at its congress 
held the middle of October, elected Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, an industrialist and 
newspaper proprietor, as its leader, in the 
place of Count Westarp. This election 
represents the triumph of the extreme re- 
actionary group in the party. 

The struggle between the out-and-out 
reactionaries in the Nationalist Party and 
its “opportunist” moderate elements has 
been going on for years, and raged with 
particular fury at the time of the Lon- 
don Agreement, the Locarno Conference, 
and the entry of the Nationalists into the 
late Government. On the whole, the 
moderates won on those occasions, al- 
though the extremists gained a point in 
forcing the resignation of the Nationalist 
Ministers from the Luther Cabinet after 
Locarno. 


The New Leader and His Program 


Dr. Hugenberg, who was born at Han- 
over in 1865, became chairman of the 
board of directors of the firm of Krupp 
in 1909, and remained there until 1918. 
He has been a Nationalist member of the 
Reichstag since 1920, and has devoted 
himself to politics and the organization 
of Nationalist newspapers. He is not 
himself, apparently, the sole owner of the 
huge newspaper organization he has de- 
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veloped, but he has entire control over it. 

The newspapers controlled by Herr 
Hugenberg, of which the Berliner Lokal 
Anzeiger, Der Tag, and their evening and 
Monday editions, are the best known, have 
always been hostile to the Republic and 


‘to the foreign policy of “understanding.” 


Herr Hugenberg’s activities undoubt- 
edly give some justification for regarding 
him as the apostle of a German Fascism 
to be founded on the reactionary ex-sol- 
diers’ organizations. In addition to the 
Press organization, which includes a large 
news agency and many provincial news- 
papers, Herr Hugenberg and his business 
associates control the Ufa, the largest Ger- 
man film enterprise, and other film in- 
terests. 

Although the “program speeches” at 
the closing session of the Nationalist 
Party congress were delivered behind 
closed doors and a colorless communiqué 
was issued afterwards, enough of Herr 
Hugenberg’s speech in his new capacity 
as party leader has been reproduced in 
his own newspapers to give an impres- 
sion of his program. To start with, it 
appears, he attacked Dr. Stresemann’s for- 
eign policy, which he criticized as being 
too precipitate and incautious. Great 
Britain and France have merely been 
helped to come together again and Ger- 
many was left out. The most important 
task is to prevent Germany’s becoming 
the battlefield of the world. After de- 
ploring the prospect of losing transfer 
protection, Germany’s only advantage 
from the Dawes Plan, he went on to de- 
clare that the most serious domestic prob- 
lem is the enormous indebtedness. If 
this economic policy were pursued for an- 
other ten years, Germany would be “sold 
out.” Social legislation must be re- 
formed, and it must not be allowed to be- 
come an instrument of power in the hands 
of one party, presumably the Socialists. 
The foremost task of the Nationalist is 
to work for the preservation of the Ger- 
man spirit and for this purpose to inspire 
the extra-Parliamentary forces of eco- 
nomic life and the semi-military organiza- 
tions. The guiding star of Nationalist 
policy is freedom at home and abroad. 
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Prospects of a “Grand Coalition” 


Several significant announcements have 
indicated the improvement of prospects 
for the formation of a “Grand Coalition,” 
that is, a government representative of all 
factions from the German People’s Party 
on the Right to the Social Democratic 
Party on the Left. Herr Marx has an- 
nounced that the Roman Catholic Centre 
wishes to see the “Grand Coalition” 
formed, and delegates of the Centre and 
the Social Democrats have met to discuss 
outstanding differences; the Bavarian 
People’s Party (also a Roman Catholic 
faction) will join if the Centre does; and 
both the Social Democrats and the Dem- 
ocrats nave throughout been anxious that 
the “Great Coalition” should come into 
being. This leaves only the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, to which Herr Stresemann 
belongs. This party, which stands be- 
tween the other prospective Coalition par- 
ties and the Nationalist Opposition, has 
now added its voice to the others through 
the mouth of its Parliamentary leader, 
Herr Scholz. 

There is no doubt that the parties which 
are to make up the coalition have been 
greatly influenced by the fact that the 
two main international problems con- 
fronting Germany—Rhineland evacua- 
tion and Reparations—have come into the 
sphere of practical politics, and it is 
clearly desirable that the Government 
which is to carry through these impor- 
tant negotiations should be one with an 
assured majority and unhampered by in- 
ternal dissensions. There is equally no 
doubt that the change of leadership in the 
Nationalist Party has played an impor- 
tant role in the situation. Together with 
the anti-Republican campaign of the 
Stahlhelm organization, it has tended to 
make the Republican parties close their 
ranks. 


Reorganization of the German Reich 


The problem of constitutional and ad- 
ministrative reform in Germany again 
came up for discussion in the middle of 
October, after an interval of eight months. 
Last January, a Conference of the Reich 
and State governments met in Berlin to 


consider the question of the overlapping 
of legislative and administrative functions 
and of extravagant tendencies in public 
finance. It was convened largely as a re- 
sult of vigorous protests made to the Ger- 
man Government by Mr. 8S. Parker Gil- 
bert, the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, against financial waste result- 
ing from the chaotic internal organization 
of the Reich, but the question of reform 
had been under discussion for many years 
before that. 

The creators of the German Republic 
in 1918 were for the most part in favor 
of a unitary form of State; but when it 
came to drafting a Constitution at Wei- 
mar the following year they realized that 
for the time being a struggle on funda- 
mental principles would endanger the 
young State, and consequently the Con- 
stitution was based on compromises with 
the Federalists which were bound to lead 
to reconsideration after ten years or more, 
but by that time it was to be hoped that 
the country would have settled down. It 
was not until January, 1928, that the 
first attempt was made to face the prob- 
lem. 

The January Conference contented it- 
self with the appointment of a Constitu- 
tional and Administrative Reform Com- 
mittee which was empowered to study 
the question and receive suggestions from 
the Federal and the State governments. 
At its October meeting, the Committee 
had before it over 25 memoranda submit- 
ted by various governments and groups, 
as well as a resolution drafted by the 
Reich Cabinet. It accepted the procedure 
suggested in this resolution, namely, the 
appointment of two subcommittees for a 
further study of the question. 


Luther League Scheme 


Shortly before the January Conference, 
Herr Luther, a former Chancellor, 
founded a “League for the Regeneration 
of the Reich,’ which has been very ac- 
tive in promoting the idea of constitu- 
tional reform. It presented to the Com- 
mittee a fully worked out scheme of re- 
organization. 

This scheme rejects the Greater Prussia 
solution, that is, the incorporation of the 
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smaller States in a Prussia which would 
still remain a separate State—and, start- 
ing from the assumption that the root of 
the evil lies in the waste entailed by the 
dual government and legislative activity 
in Berlin, it suggests a return to some- 
thing like the “Prussia-Germany” basis 
on which Bismarck founded the Empire, 
with these differences—that the dynastic 
tie, a much stronger element than a presi- 
dential tie, no longer exists; that Prus- 
sia would no longer remain a separate 
State; and that the scheme is clearly only 
meant to be a transition stage on the way 
to a unified Reich. 

Prussia, it is proposed, should be ad- 
ministered by the Reich as a “Reichs- 
land.” The President of the Reich, the 
Reich Government, and the Reichstag 
should take the place of the State Gov- 
ernment and the Diet. Twelve small and 
medium-sized States—all, indeed, except 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Ba- 
den—would be incorporated in the 
“Reichsland,” which would be divided for 
administrative purposes, like the present 
Prussia, into provinces. One or two of 
the absorbed States, Mecklenburg, Thur- 
ingia, and the Free Cities, would become 
new provinces; the rest would be incor- 
porated in existing provinces. 

Within the “Reichsland” it would be 
simple to abolish the illogical enclaves 
and “exclaves” of dynastic origin, and 
those in the Southern States would be 
absorbed or exchanged. Although the 
Diet would be abolished, a “Reichsland” 
State Council would succeed the present 
Prussian State Council and would have a 
certain influence over legislation directly 
affecting the Reichsland. Having got so 
far the League is afraid to go further. 
It merely recommends that “all other 
States may join the Reichsland on the 
passage of a State law to that effect.” 


Reactions to the League Scheme 


The Prussian Government drafted two 
memoranda and ten bills. Its proposals 
cover the whole ground, and are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of the 
League. They differ, however, on three 
points. One is the designation “Reichs- 
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land,” which would tend to divide Ger- 
many and create a new dualism in the 
place of the old, with the North German 
“Reichsland” on the one side and Saxony 
and the South German States on the other. 

Another point of difference is the man- 
ner in which the Reich and Prussian legis- 
lative bodies are to be united. The Prus- 
sian Government is uneasy at the thought 
that, for instance, a Reichstag Coalition 
including the Bavarian People’s Party 
might have a say in legislation affecting 
North German administration, whereas 
North German Deputies would have no 
say in the internal affairs of the South- 
ern States. It is felt in Prussia that the 
proposed State Council would not be an 
adequate safeguard. The third point men- 
tioned is that the Prussian Government 
makes definite proposals for the incor- 
poration of the other big States. 

There has been no lack of criticism of 
the Luther League’s scheme from all parts 
of the country, in addition to the Prus- 
sian misgivings. 

Saxon comment is very cautious. 
Although the advantages are appreciated, 
there is clearly some disappointment at 
the thought that the scheme would kill 
what is called “trialism”’—a provisional 
grouping of North Germany under Prus- 
sian, Central Germany under Saxon, and 
South Germany under Bavarian leader- 
ship as a step towards a unification in 
which Saxon ambitions would be grati- 
fied by the réle of intermediary between 
North and South. 





COMMUNISM AND WAR 


HE Text has now become available 

of the “theses” on “The Imperialist 
War Menace and the Tasks of the Com- 
munist Parties,” passed last summer by 
the Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional. It is a document of 14,000 
words and presents, according to the offi- 
cial Moscow Pravda, “an unequivocal and 
concise, truly Bolshevistic statement of 
the principles and policy of the Comin- 
tern (Communist International) with re- 
gard to Imperialist wars and the advent 
of the world revolution.” The document 
presents special interest in view of re- 
cent persistent reports from Moscow re- 
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garding dissensions in the Russian Com- 
munist Party. While the International 
solemnly proclaims communistic prin- 
ciples, within the ranks of the only im- 
portant Communist Party in the world 
there is a growing rift between the ex- 
tremists and the moderates. 


Communist Attitude Toward War 


The first of the six sections of the 
“theses” deals with the “menace of Im- 
perialist Wars,” and opens with a pre- 
amble in which it is declared that, “in 
signing the anti-war pact [the Kellogg 
Pact], the Great Powers are attempting 
to dupe the toilers of the world with the 
fallacy that universal peace is attainable 
under a capitalist régime. . . . The 
Sixth Congress of the Comintern brands 
all these manceuvres as a base deceit.” 

“The Proletariat’s Attitude towards 
War” is the subject of the second section. 
It is laid down: 

The proletariat has no fatherland until it 
has wrested political power and the means of 
production from the bourgeoisie. . . . In 
the wars against Imperialism the proletariat 
must fight for the defense of its Socialist 
fatherland against the Imperialists. But in 
purely Imperialist wars it must energetically 
oppose “patriotism’’ as treason to Socialism. 


Therefore, “it is the Communists’ first 
duty to expose the hypocrisy of the bour- 
geotsie, under cover of which it is con- 
ducting its war preparations, and to wage 
a ruthless political and propagandist war 
against pacifism” in all its numerous 
forms, and “explain in detail to the work- 
ing masses the Bolshevists’ anti-war cam- 
paign during the Great War” and their 
basic slogan of “converting an Imperialist 
war into a civil war.” For this purpose 
the following “work among the masses” 
is recommended : 


Work among the masses and trade unions 
must be concentrated in the first place in all 
mobilization and key war industries, such 
as the chemical, metallurgic and transport, 
with the attendant setting up of committees 
of action and liaison organizations for cre- 
ating a united revolutionary proletarian 
front. Work among the peasants 
and national minorities also is very impor- 
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tant. The decisive factor is work 
among youth, particularly among Labor 
youth. All Communists, not only the youth- 
ful organizations, must apply their utmost 
energy to combating all bourgeois sports and 
Fascist organizations, military training cen- 
ters, and so forth, in which the bourgeoisie 
is training the youth for the future war. 

Anti-militarist work within bourgeois 
armies and navies, among reservists and 
conscripts, and all bourgeois defence or- 
ganizations must present one organic whole 
with all the mass revolutionary work of the 
party. This cannot be _ sufficiently 
emphasized. The party must also be 
ready, in the event of an imperialist war, to 
face a probable régime of terror on the part 
of Imperialist Governments, and therefore 
must prepare beforehand to retire under- 
ground and organize its liaison service. 

It is the bounden duty of all Com- 
munist parties to concentrate their efforts 
on capturing the masses for the fight against 
Imperialist war and its conversion into civil 
war and revolution. 


Communist Attitude Toward Armies 


The “thesis” declares that the idea that 
war can be abolished by a refusal to join 
the army is as much an illusion as that it 
can be prevented by a general strike alone. 
Communists must go to war in the ranks 
of bourgeois armies, because systematic 
revolutionary work within the army is one 
of the main tasks in the war against war. 
Communists should therefore insist on 
revolutionary workers joining the army, 
in order to learn how to use arms, and at 
the right moment turn them against their 
own bourgeoisie. 

In the event of a war of Imperialist 
Powers against the Soviet Union, the 
“thesis” lays stress on the point that the 
Soviet Union is “the Socialist fatherland 
of the workers of the world,” and as such 
is entitled to be defended by the inter- 
national proletariat. The Red Army is 
the army of the international proletariat, 
and service in the Red Army is a duty 
which no class-conscious proletarian can 
forego. From this point of view, the 
“thesis” says, there is no contradiction be- 
tween the “peace policy” and the dis- 
armament proposals of the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment and its steps for the safeguard- 
ing of the Soviet Union from Imperialist 
attacks. 

Section three deals with work within 
the “bourgeois armies,” for “without a 
clear and concise program of such work, 
and without explaining its meaning to 
the masses, the struggle against Im- 
perialist wars and preparation of the 
revolution will never go beyond mere 
theory.” The actual military system 
existing in this or that Imperialist coun- 
try is of no particular importance; the 
main point is to get hold of the military 
apparatus, emphasize the social differences 
between “superiors and inferiors,” and to 
disrupt military discipline and honor 
from within. The same tactics should 
apply to the “mass militarization” of the 
population as conducted by bourgeois 
Governments. In armies like the British 
Army, Communists should organize the 
men on the basis of the slogan of soldiers’ 
councils against the officers and bour- 
geotsie; if the social status of the units 
precludes such propaganda, efforts should 
be made to obtain their disbandment. 

An important section of the “thesis” is 
devoted to the “campaign against paci- 
fism.” Workers “in Imperialist coun- 
tries” are warned again and again of the 
danger of giving way to “pacifist illu- 
sions.” “The workers of the U. 8. S. R., 
who have overthrown the bourgeoisie in 
civil war, may in their campaign against 
this poisoned arrow of the bourgeoisie— 
#. @., pacifism—indulge in the novel 
method of proposing disarmament.” But 
the proletariat still struggling for power 
in capitalist countries must not use it. 


Dissentions in the Russian Communist Party 


Reports concerning dissentions in the 
Russian Communist Party, which have 
been current for some time, received con- 
firmation in a speech, delivered before 
the Moscow Disciplinary Tribunal by 
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Joseph Stalin, the all-powerful Secretary- 
General of the party. Stalin admitted 
that a new conflict over the policy of the 
party had arisen, not only within the Mos- 
cow Committee of the party, but also 
within the Central Committee itself. 
This, he stated, appeared openly at the 
plenary conference in July, which for- 
mally passed a resolution to relax the 
severity of the rural policy, and the dis- 
cord had continued since. 

Stalin also admitted that wide currency 
had been given in Moscow to reports al- 
leging a split even in the Political Bu- 
reau of the party on the question of the 
necessity of a Rightward course, and that 
the chief element in these disagreements 
was an attempt among members to settle 
personal scores and personal struggle for 
power. He further admitted that the per- 
sonal element played a certain réle, but 
that was not the chief factor: the chief 
factor was the development of an un- 
Socialist—petit bourgeois—atmosphere. 
He sought to assure the Tribunal that 
among the nine members of the Political 
Bureau a Right wing and a Left wing did 
not exist, and reports to that effect were 
slanders launched by Opposition elements. 
Stalin concluded by declaring that the 
Right wing danger in the party was most 
important and serious, especially in view 
of the present economic difficulties. 

Since Stalin’s speech, however, the re- 
ports of strife among the Communist 
leaders have not ceased, but have become 
even more persistent. Recent significant 
statements on the peasant question, made 
by M. Kalinin, President of the Central 
Executive Committee, are considered as 
a definite, though cautious, proclamation 
on the part of the moderates, led by Prime 
Minister Rykoff, of the necessity of tem- 
porarily re-adopting a gentler attitude 
towards the peasantry as the most vital 
factor in solving the problem of food sup- 
plies. 


“Fools and clowns and sots make the fringes of every one’s tapestry of 


life, and give a certain reality to the picture. 
without Bigelow’s and Wesson’s bar-rooms and their dependencies? 


What could we do in Concord 
What 


without such fixtures as Uncle Sol, and old Moore, who sleeps in Doctor 


Hurd’s barn, and the red charity-house over the brook? 


Tragedy and 


comedy always go hand in hand.”—(Emerson’s entry in his “Journals,” 
June 22, 1843). 
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ARMISTICE DAY * 


By PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


E MEET to give thanks for ten 

more years of peace. Amid the mul- 
titude of bounties which have been be- 
stowed upon us, we count that our supreme 
blessing. In all our domestic and foreign 
relations our chief concern is that it 
should be permanent. It is our belief 
that it is coming to be more and more 
realized as the natural state of mankind. 
Yet, while we are placing our faith in 
more complete understandings which shall 
harmonize with the universal conscience, 
we ought not to forget that all the rights 
we now possess, the peace we now enjoy, 
have been secured for us by a long series 
of sacrifices and of conflicts. 

We are able to participate in this cele- 
bration because our country had the re- 
sources, the character, and the spirit to 
raise, equip, and support with adequate 
supplies an army and a navy which, by 
placing more than 2,000,000 men on the 
battlefields of Europe, contributed to the 
making of the armistice on the 11th day 
of November, 1918, 

Our first thought, then, is to acknowl- 
edge the obligation which the nation owes 
to those who served in our forces afloat 
and ashore, which contributed the indis- 
pensable factor to the final victory. Al- 
though all our people became engaged 
in this great conflict, some in furnishing 
money, some in producing food and cloth- 
ing, some in making munitions, some in 
administering our Government, the place 
of honor will always be accorded to the 
men and the women who wore the uniform 
of our country—the living and the dead. 


Unprepared for World War 


When the great conflict finally broke 
upon us we were unprepared to meet its 
military responsibilities. What navy we 
possessed at that time, as is always the 
case with our navy, was ready. Admiral 
Sims at once carried new courage and 


* At the observance of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Armistice, under the auspices of 
the American Legion, in the Washington 
Auditorium, Sunday evening, November 11. 


new energy to the contest on the sea. So 
complete was the defense of our transports 
that the loss by enemy attack in sending 
our land forces to Europe was surprisingly 
small. 

As we study the record of our army 
in France, we become more and more im- 
pressed by three outstanding features. 
The unity of the American forces and the 
integrity of the American command were 
always preserved. They were trained with 
a thoroughness becoming the tradition of 
McClellan, they were fought with a te- 
nacity and skill worthy of the memory of 
Grant. And, finally, they were unde- 
feated. For these outstanding accom- 
plishments, which were the chief sources 
of the glory of our arms, we are indebted 
to the genius of General Pershing. 

It is unnecessary to recount with any 
detail our experience in the war. It was 
a new revelation, not only of the strength 
but of the unity of our people. No coun- 
try ever exhibited a more magnificent 
spirit or demonstrated a higher degree of 
patriotic devotion. The great organizing 
ability of our industrial leaders, the un- 
expected strength of our financial re- 
sources, the dedication of our entire man 
power under the universal-service law, the 
farm and the factory, the railroad and the 
bank, 4,000,000 men under arms and 
6,000,000 men in reserve, all became one 
mighty engine for the prosecution of the 
war. Altogether it was the greatest power 
that any nation on earth had ever as- 
sembled. 


U. S. Alone Had Reserves 


When it was all over, in spite of the 
great strain, we were the only country 
that had much reserve power left. Our 
foodstuffs were necessary to supply urgent 
needs; our money was required to save 
from financial disaster. Our resources 
delivered Europe from starvation and 
ruin. 

In the final treaty of peace, not only 
was the map of Europe remade, but the 
enormous colonial possessions of Germany 
were divided up among certain allied na- 
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tions. 
tionals as they held was applied to the 


Such private property of her na- 


claim for reparations. We neither sought 
nor took any of the former German pos- 
sessions. We have provided by law for 
returning the private property of her na- 
tionals. 

Yet our-own outlay had been and was 
to continue to be a perfectly enormous 
sum. It is sometimes represented that 
this country made a profit out of the war. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Up to the present time our own net war 
costs, after allowing for our foreign-debt 
expectations, are about $36,500,000,000. 
To retire the balance of our public debt 
will require about $7,000,000,000 in in- 
terest. Our Veterans’ Bureau and allied 
expenses are already running at over 
$500,000,000 a year in meeting the solemn 
duty to the disabled and dependent. With 
what has been paid out and what is already 
apparent, it is probable that our final cost 
will run well toward $100,000,000,000, or 
half the entire wealth of the country when 
we entered the conflict. 


U. S. Cost Heaviest 


Viewed from its economic results, war 
is the most destructive agency that ever 
afflicts the earth. Yet it is the dead here 
and abroad who are gone forever. While 
our own losses were thus very large, the 
losses of others required a somewhat 
greater proportionate outlay, but they are 
to be reduced by territorial acquisitions 
and by reparations. While we shall re- 
ceive some further credits on the accounts 
I have stated as our costs, our outlay will 
be much greater than that of any other 
country. Whatever may be thought or 
said of us, we know and every informed 
person should know that we reaped no 
selfish benefit from the war. No citizen 
of the United States needs to make any 
apology to anybody anywhere for not hav- 
ing done our duty in defense of the cause 
of world liberty. 

Such benefits as came to our country 
from our war experience were not rep- 
resented by material values, but by spirit- 
ual values. The whole standard of our 
existence was raised; the conscience and 
the faith of the nation were quickened 
with new life. The people awoke to the 
drumbeats of a new destiny. 
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In common with most of the great 
powers, we are paying the cost of that 
terrible tragedy. On the whole, the war 
has made possible a great advance in self- 
government in Europe, yet in some quar- 
ters society was so near disintegration that 
it submitted to new forms of absolutism 
to prevent anarchy. The whole essence 
of war is destruction. It is the negation 
and the antithesis of human progress. No 
good thing ever came out of war that could 
not better have been secured by reason 
and conscience. 


Must Face Facts 


Every dictate of humanity constantly 
cries aloud that we do not want any more 
war. We ought to take every precaution 
and make every honorable sacrifice, how- 
ever great, to prevent it. Still, the first 
law of progress requires the world to face 
facts, and it is equally plain that reason 
and conscience are as yet by no means 
supreme in human affairs. The inherited 
instinct of selfishness is very far from 
being eliminated; the forces of evil are 
exceedingly powerful. 

The eternal questions before the na- 
tions are how to prevent war and how 
to defend themselves if it comes. There 
are those who see no answer except mili- 
tary preparation. But this remedy has 
never proved sufficient. We do not know 
of any nation which has ever been able to 
provide arms enough so as always to be at 
peace. Fifteen years ago the most 
thoroughly equipped people of Europe 
were Germany and France. We saw what 
happened. While Rome maintained a 
general peace for many generations, it was 
not without a running conflict on the 
borders which finally engulfed the empire. 
But there is a wide distinction between 
absolute prevention and frequent recur- 
rence, and peace is of little value if it is 
constantly accompanied by the threatened 
or the actual violation of national rights. 

If the European countries had neglected 
their defenses, it is probable that war 
would have come much sooner. All 
human experience seems to demonstrate 
that a country which makes reasonable 
preparation for defense is less likely to be 
subject to a hostile attack and less likely 
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to suffer a violation of its rights which 
might lead to war. This is the prevailing 
attitude of the United States and one 
which I believe should constantly deter- 
mine its actions. To be ready for defense 
is not to be guilty of aggression. We can 
have military preparation without assum- 
ing a military spirit. It is our duty to 
ourselves and to the cause of civilization, 
to the preservation of domestic tranquil- 
lity, to our orderly and lawful relations 
with foreign people, to maintain an ade- 
quate army and navy. 


Need Larger Navy 


We do not need a large land force. 
The present size of our regular army is 
entirely adequate, but it should continue 
to be supplemented by a national guard 
and reserves, and especially with the equip- 
ment and organization in our industries 
for furnishing supplies. When we turn 
to the sea the situation is different. We 
have not only a long coast line, distant out- 
lying possessions, a foreign commerce un- 
surpassed in importance, and foreign in- 
vestments unsurpassed in amount, the 
number of our people and value of our 
treasure to be protected, but we are also 
bound by international treaty to defend 
the Panama Canal. Having few fueling 
stations, we require ships of large tonnage, 
and having scarcely any merchant vessel: 
capable of mounting five- or six-inch guns, 
it is obvious that, based on needs, we are 
entitled to a larger number of warships 
than a nation having these advantages. 

Important, however, as we have believed 
adequate national defense to be for pre- 
serving order and peace in the world, we 
have not considered it to be the only ele- 
ment. We have most urgently, and to 
some degree successfully, advocated the 
principle of the limitation of armaments. 
We think this should apply both to land 
and sea forces; but, as the limitation of 
armies is very largely a European ques- 
tion, we have wished the countries most 
interested to take the lead in deciding this 
among themselves. For the purpose of 


naval limitation we called the Washing- 
ton Conference and secured an agreement 
as to capital ships and airplane carriers, 
and also as to the maximum unit ton- 
nage and maximum caliber of guns of 
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cruisers. But the number of cruisers, 
lesser craft, and submarines have no limit. 


Made Heaviest Sacrifice 


It no doubt has some significance that 
foreign governments made agreements 
limiting that class of combat vessels in 
which we were superior, but refused 
limitation in the class in which they were 
superior. We made altogether the heaviest 
sacrifice in scrapping work which was al- 
ready in existence. That should forever 
remain not only a satisfaction to ourselves, 
but a demonstration to others of our good 
faith in advocating the principle of limita- 
tions. 

At that time we had _ twenty-three 
cruisers and ten more nearly completed. 
One of these has since been lost and twen- 
ty-two are nearly obsolete. To replace 
these we have started building eight. The 
British have since begun and completed 
seven, are building eight, and have five 
more authorized. When their present 
legislation is carried out, they would have 
sixty-eight cruisers. When ours is car- 
ried out, we would have forty. It is obvi- 
ous that, eliminating all competition, 
world standards of defense require us to 
have more cruisers. 

This was the situation when I requested 
another conference, which the British and 
Japanese attended, but to which Italy and 
France did not come. The United States 
there proposed a limitation of cruiser ton- 
nage of 250,000 to 300,000 tons. As near 
as we could figure out their proposal, the 
British asked for from 425,000 to 600,000 
tons. As it appeared to us that to agree 
to so large a tonnage constituted not a 
limitation, but an extension of war fleets, 
no agreement was made. 


Frowns on Anglo-French Pact 


Since that time no progress seems to 
have been made. In fact, the movements 
have been discouraging. During last sum- 
mer France and England made a tentative 
offer which would limit the kind of crui- 
sers and submarines adapted to the use 
of the United States, but left without 
limit the kind adapted to their use. The 
United States, of course, refused to ac- 
cept this offer. Had we not done so, the 
French army and the English navy would 
be so near unlimited that the principle 
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of limitations would be virtually aban- 
doned. The nations have already accom- 
plished much in the way of limitations, 
and we hope may accomplish more when 
the preliminary conference called by the 
League of Nations is reconvened. 

Meantime the United States and other 
nations have been successfully engaged in 
undertaking to establish additional safe- 
guards and securities to the peace of the 
world by another method. Throughout 
all history war has been occurring, until 
it has come to be recognized by custom 
and practice as having a certain legal 
standing. It has been regarded as the 
last resort and has too frequently been the 
first. When it was proposed that this tra- 
ditional attitude should be modified be- 
tween the United States and France, we 
replied that it should be modified among 
all nations. As a result, representatives 
of fifteen powers have met in Paris and 
signed a treaty which condemns recourse 
to war, renounces it as a national policy, 
and pledges themselves not to seek to re- 
solve their differences except by peaceful 
action. 


Defends Anti-war Treaties 


While this leaves the questions of na- 
tional defense and limitation of arma- 
ments practically where they were, as the 
negative supports of peace, it discards all 
threat of force and approaches the subject 
on its positive side. For the first time in 
the world the leading powers bind them- 
selves to adjust disputes without recourse 
to force. While recognizing to the fullest 
extent the duty of self-defense, and not 
undertaking, as no human _ ingenuity 
could undertake, an absolute guarantee 
against war, it is the most complete and 
will be the most effective instrument for 
peace that was ever devised. 

So long as promises can be broken and 
treaties can be violated, we can have no 
positive assurances, yet every one knows 
they are additional safeguards. We can 
only say that this is the best that mortal 
man can do. It is beside the mark to 
argue that we should not put faith in it. 
The whole scheme of human society, the 
whole progress of civilization, requires 
that we should have faith in men and in 
nations. There is no other positive power 
on which we could rely. All the values 
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that have ever been created, all the prog- 
ress that has ever been made, declare that 
our faith is justified. 

For the cause of peace the United 
States is adopting the only practical prin- 
ciples that have ever been proposed, of 
preparation, limitation and renunciation. 
The progress that the world has made in 
this direction in the last ten years sur- 
passes all the progress ever before made. 


Will Not Finance Wars 


Recent developments have brought to 
us not only a new economic but a new 
political relationship to the rest of the 
world. We have been constantly debating 
what our attitude ought to be toward the 
European nations. Much of our position 
is already revealed by the record. It can 
truthfully be characterized as one of pa- 
tience, consideration, restraint, and as- 
sistance. We have accepted settlement of 
obligations, not in accordance with what 
was due, but in accordance with the merci- 
ful principle of what our debtors could 
pay. We have given of our counsel when 
asked, and of our resources for construc- 
tive purposes, but we have carefully re- 
frained from all intervention which was 
unsought or which we believe would be 
ineffective, and we have not wished to con- 
tribute to the support of armaments. 
Whatever assistance we may have given 
to finishing the war, we feel free from 
any responsibility for beginning it. We 
do not wish to finance preparation for a 
future war. 

We have heard an impressive amount of 
discussion concerning our duty to Europe. 
Our own people have supplied considerable 
quantities of it. Europe itself has expres- 
sed very definite ideas on this subject. 
We do have such duties. We have ac- 
knowledged them and tried to meet them. 
They are not all on one side, however. 
They are mutual. We have sometimes 
been reproached for lecturing Europe, but 
probably ours are not the only people who 
sometimes engage in gratuitous criticism 
and advice. 

We have also been charged with pur- 
suing a policy of isolation. We are not 
the only people, either, who desire to 
give their attention to their own affairs. 
It is quite evident that both of these 
claims cannot be true. I think no in- 
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formed person at home or abroad would 
blame us for not intervening in affairs 
which are peculiarly the concern of others 
to adjust, or, when we are asked for help, 
for stating clearly the terms on which we 
are willing to respond. 


Would Safeguard Loans 


Immediately following the war we went 
to the rescue of friend and foe alike in 
Europe on the grounds of humanity. 
Later our experts joined with their ex- 
perts in making a temporary adjustment 
of German reparations and securing the 
evacuation of the Ruhr. Our people lent 
$110,000,000 to Germany to put that plan 
into immediate effect. Since 1924 Ger- 
many has paid on reparations about $1,- 
300,000,000, and our people have lent to 
national, state, and municipal govern- 
ments and to corporations in Germany a 
little over $1,100,000,000. It could not 
be claimed that this money is the entire 
source from which reparations have been 
directly paid, but it must have been a 
large factor in rendering Germany able 
to pay. We also lent large sums to the 
governments and corporations in other 
countries to aid in their financial rehabi- 
litation. 

I have several times stated that such 
ought to be our policy. But there is little 
reason for sending capital abroad while 
rates for money in London and Paris are 
at 4 or 5 per cent while ours are much 
higher. England is placing very consid- 
erable loans abroad ; France has had large 
credits abroad, some of which have been 
called home. Both are making very large 
outlays for military purposes. Europe on 
the whole has arrived at a state of finan- 
cial stability and prosperity where it can- 
not be said we are called on to help or 
act much beyond a strict business basis. 
The needs of our own people require that 
any further advances by us must have 
most careful consideration. 


Would Like Debts Paid 


For the United States not to wish 
Europe to prosper would be not only a 
selfish but an entirely unenlightened view. 
We want the investment of life and money 
which we have made there to be to their 
benefit. 


We should like to have our Gov- 
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ernment debts all settled, although it is 
probable that we could better afford to 
lose them than our debtors could afford 
not to pay them. Divergent standards of 
living among nations involve many diffi- 
cult problems. We intend to preserve our 
high standards of living and we should 
like to see all other countries on the same 
level. With a wholehearted acceptance of 
republican institutions, with the opening 
of opportunity to individual initiative, 
they are certain to make much progress 
in that direction. 

It is always plain that Europe and the 
United States are lacking in mutual un- 
derstanding. We are prone to think they 
can do as we can do. We are not inter- 
ested in their age-old animosities ; we have 
not suffered from centuries of violent hos- 
tilities. We do not see how difficult it is 
for them to displace distrust in each other 
with faith in each other. On the other 
hand, they appear to think that we are 
going to do exactly what they would do 
if they had our chanee. If they would 
give a little more attention to our history 
and judge us a little more closely by our 
own record, and especially find out in what 
directions we believe our real interests 
to lie, much which they now appear to find 
obscure would be quite apparent. 


Peace for Own Progress 


We want peace not only for the same 
reason that every other nation wants it, 
because we believe it to be right, but be- 
cause war would interfere with our prog- 
ress. Our interests all over the earth 
are such that a conflict anywhere would 
be enormously to our disadvantage. If 
we had not been in the World War, in 
spite of some profit we made in exports, 
whichever side had won, in the end our 
losses would have been very great. We 
are against aggression and imperialism 
not only because we believe in local self- 
government, but because we do not want 
more territory inhabited by foreign peo- 
ple. 

Our exclusion of immigration should 
make that plain. Our outlying posses- 
sions, with the exception of the Panama 
Canal Zone, are not a help to us, but a 
hindrance. We hold them not as a profit, 
but as a duty. We want limitation of 
armaments for the welfare of humanity. 
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We are not merely seeking our own ad- 
vantage in this, as we do not need it, or 
attempting to avoid expense, as we can 
bear it better than anyone else. 

If we could secure a more complete 
reciprocity in good will, the final liquida- 
tion of the balance of our foreign debts 
and such further limitation of armaments 
as would be commensurate with the treaty 
renouncing war, our confidence in the 
effectiveness of any additional efforts on 
our part to assist in the further progress 
of Europe would be greatly increased. 


Encouraged by Last Decade 


As we contemplate the past ten years, 
there is every reason to be encouraged. 
It has been a period in which human free- 
dom has been greatly extended, in which 
the right of selfgovernment has come to 
be more widely recognized. Strong foun- 
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dations have been laid for the support of 
these principles. We should by no means 
be discouraged because practice lags be- 
hind principle. We made progress slowly 
and over a course which can tolerate no 
open spaces. It is a long distance from 
a world that walks by force to a world that 
walks by faith. The United States has 
been so placed that it could advance with 
little interruption along the road of free- 
dom and faith. 

It is befitting that we should pursue our 
course without exultation, with due hu- 
mility, and with due gratitude for the 
important contributions of the more 
ancient nations which have helped to make 
possible our present progress and our 
future hope. The gravest responsibilities 
that can come to a people in this world 
have come to us. We must not fail to 
meet them in accordance with the require- 
ments of conscience and righteousness. 


THE PARIS PACT TO RENOUNCE WAR‘ 


By HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG 
Secretary of State 


R. CHAIRMAN: In this period of 

great progress in cordial under- 
standing between nations, I am pleased 
to accept your invitation to discuss the 
steps taken by the United States, in collab- 
oration with other nations, to advance 
amicable relations, to remove the causes 
of war, and to pledge the nations solemnly 
to renounce war as an instrument of their 
national policy and adopt instead the 
principle of the settlement of all disputes 
by pacific means. No more fitting time 
could be chosen for this peace movement 
than the tenth anniversary of the signing 
of the armistice which brought to a close 
the greatest war, the most appalling catas- 
trophe of all the ages. 

The best way to abolish war as a means 
of settling international disputes is to ex- 
tend the field of arbitration to cover all 
juridical questions, to negotiate treaties 


* An address before the world alliance for 
international friendship, delivered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, 
Sunday, November 11, 1928. 


applying the principles of conciliation to 
all questions which do not come within 
the scope of arbitration, and to pledge all 
the nations of the world to condemn re- 
course to war, renounce it as an instru- 
ment of international policy, and declare 
themselves in favor of the settlement of 
all controversies by pacific means. Thus 
may the illegality of war be established 
in the world as a principle of inter- 
national law. 

There is one other means which can 
be taken by governmental authorities and 
also by private organizations like yours 
throughout the world, and that is to in- 
culeate into the minds of the people a 
peaceful attitude, teaching them that war 
is not only a barbarous means of settling 
disputes, but one which has brought upon 
the world the greatest affliction, suffering, 
and disaster. If the people are minded 
that there shall be no war, there will not 
be. Arbitration is the machinery by 
which peace may be maintained. It can- 
not function effectively unless there is back 
of it a popular will for peace. 
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Other Steps 


I cannot go into detail concerning all 
the steps which have been taken to extend 
the principles of arbitration and concilia- 
tion as a part of the machinery for the 
maintenance of peace. In a general way, 
I can say that when I came into office I 
found that, on account of the war, many 
of our arbitration treaties and treaties of 
amity and commerce had lapsed, and that 
many of the boards of conciliation under 
the Bryan treaties had become incomplete 
or vacant through death or resignation. 
These boards have been filled and there 
are now in force nineteen of the original 
Bryan treaties, among the signatories 
being included many of the principal na- 
tions of the world. We have already 
negotiated five new treaties and are nego- 
tiating many more. We have negotiated 
with many countries a new arbitration 
treaty for the settlement of all juridical 
questions, which is an advance over the 
old form of treaty. In Central and South 
America practically all of the countries 
have signed and ratified a general con- 
ciliation treaty, to which the United 
States is a party. Under this treaty, in 
the event of failure to settle a dispute by 
diplomatic means or arbitration, the 
signatory nations agree to submit it to 
boards of conciliation for examination and 
report, and not to go to war for a reason- 
able time pending such examination. 
Furthermore, pursuant to a resolution of 
the Pan American Conference held in 
Havana in January and February, 1928, 
the United States has called a conference 
on arbitration and conciliation of all the 
States parties to the Pan American Union, 
to be held in Washington on December 10. 
Thus, it will be seen that the United 
States and the nations of all Central and 
South America are taking steps to extend 
the principles of arbitration and concilia- 
tion. 

I might, if I had the time, show you 
the progress of this principle in other na- 
tions. It is evident that there is a great 
forward movement all over the world and 
a growth of an enlightened sentiment for 
the settlement of international controver- 
sies by means other than the arbitrament 
of war. I might mention in this connec- 
tion the Locarno treaties and many others 
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negotiated in Europe as well as in Central 
and South America. Probably no part of 
the world has made such progress in arbi- 
tration as Central and South America, 
and certainly there is no part of the world 
where the sentiment for peace is stronger, 
and consequently where there is less dan- 
ger of the outbreak of war. 

Arbitration and conciliation are ap- 
pealing more and more to the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of all nations. I deem 
this movement of surpassing importance 
in the advancement of world peace. When 
all nations come to the conclusion that 
their disputes can best be settled by diplo- 
matic means and, when these fail, by 
arbitration or commissions of conciliation, 
the world will have made a great step for- 
ward. I realize that treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation have existed for 
many years, and that in spite of them 
there occurred the greatest war of all his- 
tory. But this should not be a cause of 
discouragement, because today world senti- 
ment is stronger for such means of settling 
international disputes than ever before. 
I realize also that there are many political 
questions which cannot be arbitrated, 
although they may be settled by concilia- 
tion. I know that national jealousies 
and ambitions and racial animosities often 
are the causes of war. These causes of 
conflict can be eliminated through educa- 
tion, through the development of toler- 
ance, and through the creation of an effec- 
tive desire for peace. 

In addition to these means of insuring 
universal peace, I know of but one other 
step, and that is a treaty solemnly pledg- 
ing all the nations of the earth to condemn 
recourse to war, to renounce it as an in- 
strument of their national policy towards 
each other, and solemnly to declare that 
the settlement of international disputes, 
of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. This leads me to the 
discussion of the multilateral anti-war 
treaty lately signed in Paris. 


The Pact 


As you know, the original suggestion 
of this movement came from Monsieur 
Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
France, in a proposition to the United 
States to enter into a bilateral treaty with 
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France to abjure war as a means of 
settling disputes between them. The 
American Government believed that this 
grand conception should be extended to all 
the nations of the world, so that its dec- 
laration might become a part of inter- 
national law and the foundation stone for 
a temple of everlasting peace. I need not 
discuss the details of this negotiation, 
which lasted more than a year. All notes 
exchanged between the nations upon this 
subject were published from time to time, 
as they were sent by the various powers. 
It seemed clear that no treaty of such 
world-wide importance, so affecting the 
peoples of all nations, marking so great 
a forward step, could be taken without 
the support not only of the statesmen, but 
of the press and the people of the world 
themselves, and, as you know, the multi- 
lateral anti-war treaty was negotiated in 
the blazing light of full publicity. 

The announcement of the purpose to 
negotiate such a treaty was at first met 
by much skepticism, the expression of 
which soon ended, because it was drowned 
in the voice of the people of all nations 
strongly supporting the movement. The 
consummation of the treaty was not the 
work of any single nation or of any in- 
dividual. It is doubtful if such a treaty 
could have been negotiated between the 
ministers of the different governments in 
secret. I did not attempt it, neither did 
Monsieur Briand. We could not have 
succeeded. And the reason for this is 
that the treaty is the expression of the 
hope of millions of people in the world 
today. It came from the visualized ex- 
pression of the desolated battlefields, from 
ruined homes and broken men, and stirred 
the great beating heart of humanity. Is 
there any wonder that there should be, 
in this modern and enlightened age, a 
world-wide protest against the horrors of 
war? Weare but ten years removed from 
the greatest calamity of all time. No one 
can portray the desolation, death, misery, 
and sorrow inflicted by that last conflict. 
As we look back over the ages on the 
gradual growth and advancement of our 
civilization, is there any wonder that the 
people are now demanding some guaran- 
tee for peace? 

In the negotiation of this treaty I had 
the hearty co-operation of the statesmen 
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of other countries, of President Coolidge, 
of statesmen of all parties, and of pub- 
licists throughout the United States. It 
was not a political move. I consulted 
with Senators and Representatives and 
public men, the sanest and wisest of our 
time, and I can say without the slightest 
doubt that the treaty meets the matured 
judgment of the people of the United 
States. 

It was an impressive sight when repre- 
sentatives of fifteen nations gathered 
around the historic table in the French 
Foreign Office and solemnly pledged their 
governments before the world to renounce 
war as an instrumentality of their coun- 
tries, agreeing to settle all international 
disputes by pacific means. 

The treaty is a simple and plain dec- 
laration and agreement. It is not cum- 
bered with reservations and conditions 
stipulating when a nation might be justi- 
fied in going to war. Such a treaty, if 
attempted, would fail because of the com- 
plexity of national aspirations and the 
wide difference of conditions. It contains 
but two articles, as follows: 


Article 1. The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 


Related Matters 


There are some matters which have been 
the subject of press comment which I de- 
sire to discuss. I have been asked why 
we did not attempt to negotiate the treaty 
with all the nations of the world and make 
them original signatories. The reasons 
are these: it was my opinion that to at- 
tempt to negotiate a treaty with over sixty 
nations would entail so much discussion 
and so prolong the negotiations as to make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to sign a 
treaty and obtain its ratification within a 
reasonable time. Furthermore, if any one 
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country failed to ratify, the treaty would 
not go into effect, thereby postponing the 
matter for an indefinite period. It seemed 
to me best to select four of the large na- 
tions of Europe, the seat of the last war, 
where there was perhaps more danger of 
conflict than anywhere else, and Japan in 
the Far East, and to negotiate with them 
a treaty which would be open to adhesion 
by all the nations of the world. I felt 
sure, after very careful consideration, that 
a treaty satisfactory to those powers would 
be readily accepted by the others. There 
were two additions to the six original 
powers involved in the negotiations, the 
British dominions and India and the addi- 
tional powers parties to the Locarno trea- 
ties. The British Government, for ex- 
ample, stated that the proposed treaty, 
from its very nature, was not one which 
concerned His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain alone, but was one in which 
they could not undertake to participate 
otherwise than jointly and simultaneously 
with the governments in the dominions 
and the Government of India, and sug- 
gested that the United States invite those 
governments to become original signa- 
tories. This was done and the dominions 
and India promptly and readily accepted 
the treaty and signed at the same time as 
the British Government. 

In the course of the discussion, France 
raised the question of whether the pro- 
posed treaty would in any way conflict 
with the obligations of the Locarno trea- 
ties, the League of Nations, or other trea- 
ties guaranteeing neutrality. My reply 
was that I did not understand the League 
of Nations to impose any obligation to go 
to war; that the question must ultimately 
be decided by each country for itself; that 
if there was any similar obligation in the 
Locarno treaties, the United States would 
agree that all of the powers parties to the 
Locarno treaties should become original 
signatories of the present treaty. Bel- 
gium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia there- 
fore were brought in as original parties 
because they were the only signatories to 
the Locarno treaties outside of the na- 
tions included in the negotiations of the 
anti-war treaty. The following countries 
were parties to the Locarno treaties: 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
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The treaty contained a clause undertak- 
ing not to go to war, and if there was a 
flagrant violation by one of the high con- 
tracting parties, each of the other parties 
undertook immediately to come to the 
help of the party against whom such viola- 
tion or breach was directed. It therefore 
was simply a matter of law that if any 
of the parties to the Locarno treaties went 
to war in violation of that treaty and were 
at the same time parties to the multilateral 
treaty they would violate this treaty also, 
and that it was a general principle of law 
that if one of the parties to a treaty should 
violate it, the others would be released 
and would be entirely free and under no 
obligation to take any action unless they 
saw fit. 

For these reasons the Locarno powers 
became original signatories, and all of the 
nations agreed that under these circum- 
stances no modification of the present 
treaty was needed. It was my expecta- 
tion that if the treaty was signed it would 
be readily adhered to by many, if not all, 
of the other nations. My expectations 
have been more than fulfilled. Up to the 
present time 58 nations have either signed 
the treaty as original parties, have ad- 
hered to it, or have notified the depart- 
ment of their intention to adhere to it. 
It is my belief that all the nations of the 
world will adhere to this treaty and make 
it one of the principles of their national 
policy. I believe that this is the first 
time in history when any treaty has re- 
ceived the approval of so many nations 
of the world. 

There are no collateral reservations or 
amendments made to the treaty as finally 
agreed upon. During the negotiation of 
this treaty, as in the case of other trea- 
ties, questions were raised by various gov- 
ernments and discussed, and in many of 
my notes I explained the legal effect or 
construction of the treaty. There is noth- 
ing in any of these notes, or in my 
speeches sent to the signatory powers dur- 
ing the negotiations, which is inconsis- 
tent with or changes the meaning of the 
treaty as finally signed. Finally, the 
countries were satisfied that no modifica- 
tion of the treaty was necessary to meet 
their views. 

To illustrate: The question was raised 
as to whether this treaty prevented a coun- 
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try from defending itself in the event of 
attack. It seemed to me incomprehen- 
sible that any nation should believe that 
a country could be deprived of its legiti- 
mate right of self-defense. No nation 
would sign a treaty expressly or clearly 
implying an obligation denying it the 
right to defend itself if attacked by any 
other country. I stated that this was a 
right inherent in every sovereign State, 
and that it alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require resort to 
war in self-defense. If it has a good case, 
the world will applaud it and not con- 
demn it, but a nation must answer to the 
tribunal of public opinion as to whether 
its claim of the right of self-defense is 
an adequate justification for it to go to 
war. 


Self-Defense 


In the discussion of the treaty I noticed 
in one or two instances a criticism that by 
recognizing the right of self-defense the 
treaty had been greatly weakened ; that if 
a nation should go to war claiming that 
it was acting in self-defense, the mere 
claim must be accepted by the peoples of 
the world, and that, therefore, the multi- 
lateral treaty does not change the present 
juridical position. I cannot agree with 
this criticism. As I have already stated, 
a nation claiming to act in self-defense 
must justify itself before the bar of world 
opinion as well as before the signatories 
of the treaty. For that reason I declined 
to place in the treaty a definition of 
aggressor or of self-defense, because I be- 
lieved that no comprehensive legalistic 
definition could be framed in advance. 
Such an attempt would have lead to end- 
less difficulty. For years statesmen in- 
terested in preventing war have tried to 
frame definitions of aggressor and the 
right of self-defense, in an attempt to pre- 
vent conflicts between States. They have 
failed to accomplish this object. Further- 
more, technical definitions are easily 
evaded by a nation which desires to go to 
war for selfish purposes. It therefore 
seemed best simply to make a broad dec- 
laration against war. This would make 
it more difficult rather than less difficult 
for an aggressor nation to prove its inno- 
cence. If there is a narrow, legalistic 
treaty definition as to the meaning of self- 
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defense or of aggression, and such a defi- 
nition would be very difficult if not im- 
possible to make in advance, the nation 
making war might well find justification 
through a technicality far easier than if 
it had to face a broad political examina- 
tion by other signatories of a simple anti- 
war treaty in the light of world opinion. 
The mere claim of self-defense is not go- 
ing to justify a nation before the world. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that any 
tribunal can be set up to decide this ques- 
tion infallibly. To attempt to negotiate 
a treaty establishing such a tribunal would 
meet with endless difficulties and the op- 
position of many nations. I am certain 
that the United States and many coun- 
tries would never have become parties to 
a treaty submitting for determination to 
a tribunal the question of the right of 
self-defense ; certainly not if the decision 
of the tribunal was to be followed by the 
application of sanctions or by military 
action to punish the offending State. 

I know there are men who believe in 
the lofty ideal of a world tribunal or 
superstate to decide when a nation has 
violated its agreement not to go to war, 
or by force to maintain peace and to 
punish the offender, but I do not believe 
that all the independent nations have yet 
arrived at the advanced stage of thought 
which will permit such a tribunal to be 
established. Shall we postpone world 
agreements not to go to war until some 
indefinite time when the peoples of the 
world will have come to the conclusion 
that they can make a sovereign State sub- 
servient to an international tribunal of 
this kind? Shall we take no step at all 
until we can accomplish in one single act 
an entire revolution in the independence 
of sovereign nations? 

I have the greatest hope that in the ad- 
vancement of our civilization all peoples 
will be trained in the thought and come 
to the belief that nations in their rela- 
tions with each other should be governed 
by principles of law, and that the decisions 
of arbitraters or judicial tribunals and 
the efforts of conciliation commissions 
should be relied upon in the settlement of 
international disputes rather than war. 
But this stage of human development must 
come by education, by experience, through 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
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and solemn agreements not to resort to 
war. How many centuries have passed in 
the upward struggle of the human race to 
substitute government and law for force 
and internal conflicts in the adjustment 
of the rights of citizens as between each 
other. Is it too much to hope for the 
ultimate realization of this grand idea, 
in the adjustment of international as well 
as personal relations, as a part of the great 
movement of world advancement? The 
last war certainly gave an impetus, and 
it is for this reason that I believe the time 
has come for united world denunciation 
of war. 
Violators 


Another question which has been raised 
in connection with the treaty was as to 
whether, if any country violated the treaty, 
the other parties would be released from 
any obligation as to the belligerent State. 
I have no doubt whatever of the general 
principle of law governing this question, 
and therefore declined to place in the 
treaty a reservation to that effect. Recog- 
nition of this principle was, however, in- 
cluded in the preamble, which recites that 
the parties to the treaty are “Deeply sen- 
sible of their solemn duty to promote the 
welfare of mankind; persuaded that the 
time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy 
should be made, to the end that the peace- 
ful and friendly relations now existing be- 
tween their peoples may be perpetuated ; 
convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought 
only by pacific means and be the result 
of peaceful and orderly process, and that 
any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by 
resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this treaty.” 

What were the benefits to be furnished ? 
An unconditional agreement not to go to 
war. This is the recognition of a gen- 
eral principle, that if one nation violates 
the treaty it is deprived of the benefits of 
this agreement, and the other parties are 
therefore necessarily released from their 
obligations as to the belligerent State. 


Sanctions 


I have seen from time to time claims, 
on the one hand, that this treaty is weak 
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because it does not provide the means for 
enforcing it, either by military or other 
sanctions, against the treaty-breaking 
State, and, on the other hand, that 
through it the United States has become 
entangled in European affairs, and, while 
under no express obligation, is under 
moral obligation to join other nations and 
enforce the treaty by military or other 
assistance. Neither of these positions is 
correct. I know that men will differ on 
the question of whether it is better to pro- 
vide sanctions or military agreements to 
punish a violator of the treaty or military 
alliances to enforce it. But whatever the 
merits of this controversy may be, as I 
have already said, I do not believe the 
United States or many nations in the 
world would be willing to submit to any 
tribunal to decide the question of whether 
a nation had violated this treaty or irrev- 
cably pledge themselves to military or 
other action to enforce it. My personal 
opinion is that such alliances have been 
futile in the past and will be in the future; 
that the carrying out of this treaty must 
rest on the solemn pledges and the honor 
of nations; that if by this treaty all the 
nations solemnly pronounce against war 
as an institution for settling international 
disputes, the world will have taken a for- 
ward step, created a public opinion, mar- 
tialed the great moral forces of the world 
for its observance, and entered into a 
sacred obligation which will make it far 
more difficult to plunge the world into 
another great conflict. In any event, it 
is not at all practical for the United States 
to enter into such an obligation. 


Entanglement 


It has also been said that the treaty 
entangles us in the affairs of Europe. I 
cannot understand why such an argument 
should be made. It no more entangles us 
in the political affairs of foreign coun- 
tries than any other treaties which we 
have made, and if through any such fear 
the United States cannot take any step 
towards the maintenance of world peace, 
it would be a sad commentary on our in- 
telligence and patriotism. But, it is 
said, we are under moral obligations, 
though not under binding written obliga- 
tions, to apply sanctions to punish a treaty- 
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breaking State or to enforce its obliga- 
tions. No one of the governments in any 
of the notes leading up to the signing of 
this treaty made any such claim, and 
there is not a word in the treaty or in 
the correspondence that intimates that 
there is such an obligation. I made it 
perfectly plain, whatever the other coun- 
tries might think, that the United States 
could not join in any such undertaking. 
In the first speech I made on the subject, 
which was afterwards circulated to the 
nations, I said: 

“I cannot state too emphatically that it 
{the United States] will not become a party 
to any agreement which directly or indi- 
rectly, expressly or by implication, is a mili- 
tary alliance. The United States cannot 
obligate itself in advance to use its armed 
forces against any other nation of the world. 
It does not believe that the peace of the 
world or of Europe depends upon or can be 
assured by treaties of military alliance, the 
futility of which as guarantors is repeatedly 
demonstrated in the pages of history.” 


I believe that for this same reason 
Great Britain and some of the other na- 
tions of Europe rejected the treaty of 
mutual assistance. Whether the Locarno 
treaties will be construed as agreements 
to apply sanctions, I cannot say; but 
whether they are or not, I do not believe 
that it is possible to enforce such a treaty. 
I know of no moral obligation to agree 
to apply sanctions or to punish a treaty- 
breaking State unless there is some prom- 
ise to do so, and no one can claim that 
there is any such a promise in this treaty. 
It is true that some of the press in Europe 
have indicated that the United States will 
now be under some moral obligation to do 
so, and these speculations have been 
echoed in the press of this country. But 
no government has made any such claim, 
and press speculations can certainly not 
be called a part of the treaty. 

There have been, of course, expressions 
of gratification on the part of European 
statesmen and journalists that the United 
States is again taking an interest in Euro- 
pean affairs and is willing to aid in the 
furtherance and maintenance of peace. 
I, for one, believe the United States has 
always had a deep interest in the mainte- 
nance of peace all over the world. Why 


should not our Government and our peo- 
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ple feel a deep interest in this question? 
In modern times no great war can occur 
without seriously affecting every nation. 
Of course, the United States is anxious for 
the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 
the people of Europe as well as of the 
rest of the world. Because we did not ap- 
prove of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations in all respects, it has 
been assumed by some that we no longer 
take any interest in Europe and world 
affairs. I, for one, do not accept this as 
a just estimate of our national character 
and vision. 
Conclusion 


By some this grand conception of a 
world pledge for peace is considered 
visionary and idealistic. I do not think 
that all the statesmen of Europe and of 
the world who have solemnly pledged their 
nations against the institution of war can 
be called visionary idealists. Idealists 
they are, of course. Idealists have led the 
world in all great accomplishments for 
the advancement of government, for the 
dissemination of learning, and for the de- 
velopment of the arts and sciences which 
have marked the progress of this great 
growing age. Today, probably more than 
at any time in recorded history, there is 
a longing for peace, that we may not again 
go through the horrors and devastation 
of a World War. I am sure that the peo- 
ple of this country are willing to try this 
last and greatest step, the solemn pledge 
of peoples and of nations. I cannot be- 
lieve that such a declaration, entered into, 
not in the frenzy of public excitement, 
but in the cool deliberation of peoples, can 
fail to have a world-wide moral effect. I 
believe that this treaty is approved by 
almost unanimous sentiment in the United 
States and in the world. Such approval 
means advancement in the ideals of gov- 
ernment and of civilization. Of course, 
I know there are some who criticize it 
either as an attempt to accomplish too 
much or too little. Against these men I 
have no complaint. 

I have always been pleased to have the 
treaty discussed in all its phases with the 
greatest freedom, and I am willing to 
submit it to the matured judgment of all 
the world. I believe it is the bounden 
duty of the United States in every way 
possible, by its example, by treaties of 
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arbitration and conciliation, and by solemn 
pledges against war, to do what it can 
to advance peace, and thus to bring about 
realization of the highest civilization. 
When that time comes the maintenance of 
world peace will rest largely in your 
hands—you men and women here in the 
great audience before me, the many mil- 
lions who, though absent, are following 
this meeting by means of the radio, and 
our brothers and sisters in the other coun- 
tries of the world. France and the 
United State pointed out to other nations 
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a hopeful pathway to world peace. The 
other nations have gladly joined France 
and the United States and have agreed 
to follow that path with us. Whether or 
not we reach our common goal depends 
not so much upon governments as upon 
the peoples from whom their power flows. 
I believe in the people. I have confidence 
in mankind, and I am happy that I have 
been privileged to participate in the con- 
clusion of a treaty which should make it 
easier for men and women to realize their 
long-cherished ideal of peace on earth. 


THE PARIS PACT 
By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


(Mr. Crosby has been Assistant Secretary of the United Treasury, President of the 
Interallied Council on War Finance and War Purchase, and an engineer and explorer. He 
is author of “International War—lIts Causes and Its Cure” and numerous papers on inter- 
national questions, in this magazine and elsewhere.) 


N THE Kellogg Treaty renouncing 

war is found one unusual merit, 
that of brevity. Even the casual reader 
will not be bored by reading its exact 
language : 

“The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare, in the names of their respective peo- 
ples, that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies 
and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

“The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solutions of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” 


What an impression of finality in these 
two short paragraphs! But alas! Mr. 
Kellogg’s facile brevity is deceptive. It 
is too long for clarity by all that fol- 
lows the words “renounce it.” If the 
plan ended with these two words, we 
should have a renunciation of ali war. 
It does not end there. Observe that we 
“renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” What does this limita- 
tion mean? The word “policy” suggests 
a settled rule of conduct. May war 
then be waged as an exception to the 
rule, when it is not an instrument of 
policy? And when is war not an in- 
strument of national policy? 

We find no answer to these questions 


in the text of the treaty. But there are 
certain extra-textual letters between 
Secretary Kellogg and various foreign 
ministers. 

Before consulting these, however, let 
us glance at the second paragraph of the 
treaty cited above. Note that “solu- 
tions of all disputes and conflicts shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” 
A “dispute” is one thing, a “conflict” is 
another; else why the two words? Does 
an attack upon one’s national territory 
give rise to a conflict? One would say 
it does. Then, apparently, we are not 
to seek a solution of that conflict by re- 
sistance in arms, but by pacific means. 
Does the plan contemplate that we sur- 
render the right to repel force with 
force? 

Another question raised at once by the 
text is presented in the word “sought.” 
We are not held to find solutions by pa- 
cific means, but to seek them. And no in- 
stitution is established by the treaty for 
settling disputes. Yet the lack of a tri- 
bunal and a sanction for its decrees is the 
general condition of all international 
wars, whatever may have been the motive 
cause of any particular dispute. Will the 
correspondence throw light on this ap- 
parent inattention to a basic fact in 
human experience ? 

Having extracted from the treaty pro- 
per a number of interrogation marks, let 
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us turn elsewhere for positive statements. 
We learn from the pronouncements of all 
the ministers that something called the 
right of making war for self-defense is 
not to be affected by the treaty. Mr. 
Kellogg says this right is “inherent in 
every sovereign State and implicit in 
every treaty.” But he thinks the words 
are so difficult of definition that it would 
be unwise to introduce them into the offi- 
cial text. It seems to him not unwise to 
introduce them, and without clear defini- 
tion, in official correspondence anent the 
treaty. And it is made plain by the as- 
senting ministers that their acceptance 
of the treaty is based upon this corre- 
spondence. Therefore, these difficult 
words must be interpreted if the treaty 
is to be understood. Sixty or more judg- 
ments of sovereign States must be regis- 
tered in words or in deeds regarding 
every future act of war. 

Doubtless Senators, before ratifying so 
momentous an engagement, will ask 
themselves whether or not they are also 
ratifying a dozen or more variously ex- 
pressed diplomatic letters in which this 
phrase “self-defense” is of prime impor- 
tance. Every citizen also may reasonably 
search for a meaning of that which he 
retains in the commentaries on the treaty 
and of that which he renounces in its 
text. 


Let us now start the inquiry. 
War Powers Retained 


Mr. Kellogg has said: “Every nation 
is free at all times, and regardless of 
treaty provisions, to defend its territory 
from attack or invasion, and it alone is 
competent to decide whether circum- 
stances require recourse to war in self- 
defense.” Note that the only clear ex- 
ample given of the inherent right of self- 
defense relates to actual attack or in- 
vasion of territory. Is that, then, the 
new meaning of the phrase? Perhaps 
not, for in the last clause of the sentence 
just quoted an opening is made for a 
more elastic definition. No nation can 


be supposed to hesitate in making war to 
repel attack or invasion of its territory; 
there can be no “whether” about this. 
It may, however, exercise its “sole com- 
petence” to decide whether certain other 
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cases fall within the accepted definition 
of self-defense—that is, of defense of cer- 
tain rights other than mere territorial 
lordship. Is it in this clause that the 
door is opened to other rights that may 
be defended by war? 

Examples from our own history will 
aid the inquiry. Our territory was not 
actually invaded in various Indian wars; 
in the Tripolitan war; in the Algerian 
war; in the undeclared maritime war 
with France; in the War of 1812; in the 
war with Spain over Cuba; in the recent 
war with Germany. In our declared war 
with Mexico both parties invaded a terri- 
tory claimed by each; hence, in the nar- 
rowest sense, that war may, perhaps, be 
called a war of self-defense—for both 
belligerents. 

Now may not a citizen reasonably ask 
whether or not we are about to “re- 
nounce” the right to fight under condi- 
tions that led to nearly all the wars we 
have actually waged? Is the Mexican 
conflict the example of the only kind of 
war we are now permitted to wage? Or, 
on the other hand, would the other cases 
be let in by the “weasel words” of the 
clause declaring our “sole competence to 
decide,” ete. ? 

May we not go further and ask gen- 
eraliy whether or not all the signatories 
have renounced the right to make war 
when there has been destruction of or 
injury to the property and lives of their 
citizens lawfully sailing on the high seas 
or lawfully established in foreign terri- 
tory; when there is a gathering of men- 
acing armies on their borders or of men- 
acing fleets in or near their ports and a 
refusal to withdraw such forces after pro- 
test; when there is a patent denial of or 
serious interference with their trade, 
whether in the country of the adversary 
or in that of some weak government— 
China, for example; when some foreign 
power incites rebellion among their own 
citizens; when there is an extension, or 
threatened extension, of foreign control 
over territories where the signatory claims 
special interest, as in our case, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, over countries to the 
south of us. Many recent wars have 
been rooted in one or more of such situa- 
tions. Most of these wars have been de- 
clared as founded on “self-defense,” on 
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defense of rights held as vital to the 
power claiming them. 

Usage fixes definitions of words and 
phrases. In the documents under consid- 
eration, does the phrase “self-defense” 
appear in its usual significance or in a 
new one? 

Respecting the last case, it is to be 
remembered that “understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine” are enshrined in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and that covenant is declared by the sig- 
natories who are League members to be 
inviolate. Several European and one 
Asiatic government claim “Monroe Doc- 
trines” applicable to vast areas through- 
out the Eastern Hemisphere. Secretary 
Kellogg has accepted the Covenant as 
being harmonious with his proposition, 
and is reported as having given specific 
assurance to the press that our Monroe 
Doctrine is untouched. Take all these 
declarations together, they mean that the 
great powers do not “renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy” when it 
comes to defending a network of special 
interests claimed in many lands not their 
own. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, in his letter 
accepting the treaty, expressed in straight- 
forward language his government’s rejec- 
tion of the renunciation in respect to a 
British Monroe Doctrine. He says: “As 
regards the passage in my note of the 
19th of May relating to certain regions 
of which the welfare and integrity con- 
stitute, a special and vital interest for 
our peace and safety, I need only repeat 
that His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain accepts the new treaty upon the 
understanding that it does not prejudice 
their freedom of action in this respect.” 

Now, if the theory of self-defense is 
thus plainly set up as applying to indirect 
interests in foreign lands, how much 
more will it apply to any of the other 
eases in which direct injuries to national 
peace and safety are involved? 

Thus there is established a doctrine 
standing outside the renunciation treaties 
but controlling them—a doctrine broad 
enough to permit the making of war in 
substantially all the familiar cases known 
in the past. Verily this new straight- 
jacket is made of rubber and of gauze! 
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War Powers Renounced 


There are different kinds of wars: 
those of self-defense, which we do not 
renounce by the new treaty; those waged 
to comply with the terms of an alliance, 
where “A” may declare war against “B,” 
though “B” is at first not in conflict with 
“A.” but with “C,” “A’s” ally. 

We are not now directly concerned 
with alliance wars. All members of the 
League of Nations are deeply concerned. 
They are in agreement with each other 
to fight punitive wars under given con- 
tingencies. And they have, in their let- 
ters accepting the Kellogg Pact, made it 
clear that their League obligations in 
this respect are not to be affected by the 
pending engagement. They thus extend 
the definition of “self-defense” to include 
alliance wars, or they inferentially ex- 
clude these wars from the scope of “na- 
tional policy.” Strange conclusions! 
Unless we also make it clear that alliance 
wars are accepted by us as being outside 
the renunciation, then we—we as a State 
not in the League—are now about to cut 
ourselves off from the right to make such 
engagements in the future. I hope we 
never shall; yet, if we are to yield the 
right to do so, this should be understood. 
We may or may not have made this par- 
ticular renunciation in the pending treaty. 

There remains the war of aggression, 
of unprovoked attack. This is the thing 
actually renounced. We promise that we 
shall not become marauders, at least in 
our own judgment. We refuse to be 
judged by others in any formal way. 
There the matter stands. 


Our Relations with the League of Nations 


We have now before us the dimensions 
of the “grand conception,” ingenuously 
announced by Mr. Kellogg as having 
flowed from his recent negotiations with 
Mr. Briand. It is the same conception 
which appears in the opening paragraph 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The members of that League accept “the 
obligation not to resort to war.” This is 
more conclusive than the renunciation in 
the Kellogg Pact. Many provisions fol- 
lowing the fundamental engagement have 
to do with the organization of bodies for 
hearing and settling disputes or for ac- 
tuating punishment of violators of the 
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pact. No loophole is left for beginning 
war without previous submission of a 
threatening dispute to an indicated au- 
thority. In one contingency, namely, 
failure to obtain a stipulated proportion 
of votes for a decree of settlement, the 
parties are freed from further obligation 
to refer to the League organization. But 
the loophole thus left for war-making 
does not free the parties from punishment 
if the war then undertaken be judged by 
the members as one of aggression. In 
that case the guarantees of Article X 
come into play. The culprit must take 
into account the possibility of combined 
or separate constraint by other members, 
acting not only within their right, but 
within their duty under the covenant. 

With the conditions inter se imposed 
upon themselves by the members of the 
League we are not directly concerned. 
But the covenant goes further. It at- 
tempts to impose a discipline upon non- 
member States. With this part of the 
covenant we will be involved as never 
before. The League members are sol- 
emnly pledged to constrain us by what- 
ever means may be necessary in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

First. If we are in dispute with any 
other nation, whether member of the 
League or not, and fail to make an ami- 
cable settlement, we must be invited “to 
accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute.” If we refuse the invitation and 
“resort to war against a member of the 
League,” then we are to be sent to Coven- 
try, to be denied any intercourse what- 
ever with the rest of the world. Not 
only our government, but each and every 
one of our nationals. These punishments 
flow from the mere refusal of the invita- 
tion, if followed by war against a mem- 
ber State. Nothing is said about our 
claim of self-defense. That is the very 
matter which, by presumption, we have 
refused to submit to inquiry. 

Second. If a member State is held to 
have resorted to war in disregard of its 
covenants, it shall likewise be denied in- 
tercourse with all the world—that is, with 
member and nonmember States—with us. 
Let us particularize such a case. Let us 
consider any country with which we have 
peaceful relations—Italy, for example. 
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By mutual agreement the enjoyment of 
rights of commerce, of residence, of 
travel, are guaranteed by each govern- 
ment to the citizens of the other. Thou- 
sands of Italians are united to thousands 
of American by ties of sentiment, of 
business interest, of scientific comrade- 
ship. Thousands are established as resi- 
dents in an alien but friendly territory. 
Then, in some obscure Balkan or Asiatic 
or African territory, an imbroglio ends 
in a war between Italy and another 
State. We are not directly concerned. 
But the League Council takes note. The 
usual line up of interested parties is 
quickly made. A few great powers, act- 
ing hastily (they must act hastily if at 
all), stigmatize Italy as having violated 
her League obligations. If unanimous 
in the Council, they undertake a judg- 
ment from which the Muse of History re- 
coils. Italy is outlawed. And lo! we 
must play traitor to our Italian treaty of 
amity and commerce. Our Italian neigh- 
bors, living next door, must be deported. 
Our cousins who are traveling or residing 
in Italy must come home. No speech, 
no letter can be exchanged between any 
American and any Italian. The League 
has undertaken to bring this about. The 
League members who have accepted the 
war-renunciation treaty with us (while 
holding to the Covenant) have thus re- 
served to themselves the right to call us 
to this dishonor to Italians and to this 
wrong to thousands of our own people. 
And if we do not submit? Mr. Kellogg 
says: “The League has imposed no af- 
firmative, primary obligation to go to war. 
The obligation is secondary and attaches 
only when deliberately accepted by a 
State.” But, if the League fulfills its 
engagement under Article XVI, must it 
not enforce us, in the case outlined, to do 
vast injury to all Italo-American inter- 
ests and to our good faith toward Italy, 
unless we “voluntarily accept” a réle of 
dishonor dictated to us by the League? 
Ig not this an affirmative primary obliga- 
tion to subject nonmember States to the 
will of the League, and is not war in- 
volved if they stand in defense of their 
own rights and honor? 

Now all these threats against the in- 
dependence of nonmember States existed 
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before the new treaty was heard of. That 
treaty, in its own texts, introduces no 
new element in that situation. The 
novelty arises from the fact that, in so 
far as Mr. Kellogg can speak for us, we 
seem now to have declared that a war 
against us by League members, waged to 
overcome our resistance in the cases just 
discussed, would not be the kind of war 
that is renounced by them. By implica- 
tion it would be a war for their self-de- 
fense—of defense of their obligations and 
interest as bound up in the League. 
Could we, then, make resistance without 
exposing ourselves to the charge that we 
are the treaty-violators? We deal with 
them after having taken official cognizance 
of the covenant requirements and having 
declared them innocuous. 

Whether or not Mr. Kellogg fully ap- 
preciated the scope of the covenant provi- 
sions affecting nonmember States, I do 
not know. Certainly, however, it was a 
triumph of European diplomacy so to en- 
gineer the negotiations as to destroy our 
previous position of aloofness. M. Briand 
knew that it would be useless to propose 
that we join the League. But might we 
not be tied to it? And we will be if the 
pending treaty, with its penumbra of re- 
servations, be ratified. 


Pacific Settlements 


League members are already bound to 
seek pacific settlements of all threatening 
disputes, through the League machinery 
if other means fail. We are similarly 
bound with respect to those nations who 
have signed our Wilson-Bryan cooling-off 
treaties. But these specifically reserve 
the right to resume freedom of action in 
case the findings of a commission (pro- 
vided in the treaties) are not accepted by 
the parties, who are in no way bound to 
accept them. The new treaty sets up no 
new machinery. Let us suppose, then, 
that in some of our disputes the cooling- 
off treaty is invoked. The commission 
findings are not accepted by both parties. 
A year or more has elapsed since the steps 
of submission began. “Liberty of ac- 
tion” is resumed by the contestants, as set 
forth in the treaty. But, under the Kel- 
logg Pact, liberty to make war is not re- 
sumed, unless we declare that self-defense 
requires it. There is pro tanto an abroga- 
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tion of the cooling-off treaty. Following 
close upon its failure must come the in- 
vitation to submit the dispute to the 
League. If we accept, more delay. If 
we refuse, while still refraining from 
making war, that also means delay. Now, 
many people have come to believe that 
delay is in itself a sort of panacea for 
war. In some sense it is. But it will 
often mean defeat for one or the other 
of the adversaries. It will mean a sur- 
render of the alleged casus belli—a con- 
summation of the threatened wrong. His- 
tory would be reversed if indefinite de- 
lay ruled our actions. The starving 
Cubans die—Spain wins (1898). The 
oppression of the Uitlanders is com- 
pleted—the Boers win (1898). Our 
stricken commerce perishes—England 
wins (1812). The Port Arthur fortifi- 
cations rise to completion—Russia wins 
(1904). A hundred similar cases may 
be cited. I do not say that the world 
might not have been better if pacific 
settlement had been reached in the cases. 
It is sufficient that we see clearly what it 
means to be committed to indefinite de- 
lay. It means submission to alleged 
wrong. "T'were better then formally to 
revive the Sermon on the Mount as “an 
instrument of national policy.” Then no 
tiresome treaties would be needed, but 
perhaps the ruffian would triumph in the 
world. 
Tribunals 


Mr. Kellogg stands firmly against the 
idea of submitting a self-defense claim to 
any official, organized tribunal. An- 
nouncing positively that we are not pre- 
pared to enter into such an arrangement, 
he goes further, saying: “I do not believe 
the United States or many nations in the 
world would be willing to submit to any 
tribunal to decide the question of whether 
a nation had violated this treaty <r 

Yet that is, in effect, just what League 
members have done in adopting the cove- 
nant. Nay, more, they impose a judg- 
ment on nonmember States as well. In 
Article X, in Article XVI, in Article 
XVII, action by the League Council is 
made mandatory, whether the dispute or 
the war in question involve members only 
or nonmembers. It is, indeed, probably 
true that quick repelling by force of an 
attack upon territory is by inference left 
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to every State, but its action is subject to 
inquiry and review by the Council. 

To this procedure Mr. Kellogg prefers 
another course. He says: “If it (a belli- 
gerent claiming self-defense) has a good 
case, the world will applaud it and not 
condemn it, but a nation must answer to 
the tribunal of public opinion as to 
whether its claim of self-defense is an 
adequate justification for it to go to war.” 

What an opportunity for the paid 
propagandist! And how will this ap- 
plause or condemnation find expression? 
Through the press? What power for the 
half-dozen great newspaper proprietors 
who supply the daily reading matter for 
many millions of us! 

If not this, then will governments 
speak? And will they applaud or con- 
demn? And will the mere applause or 
condemnation of mobs or of governments 
silence the thundering cannon of the foes 
on a distant battlefield? Must not some 
material act be performed by government 
in order that this appeal to the bar of 
world opinion should aid the “good” 
cause? And if one neutral applauds A 
and another applauds B, must not a bene- 
ficial demonstration of this contradictory 
applause result in a widening of the 
circle of war? 

Now I do not believe that we would be 
willing to risk our national welfare be- 
cause in the welter of a foreign war our 
government had hastily concluded that A 
had a good self-defense case and B a bad 
one. But if we do not do something of 
the kind, then why this pother about 
justifying to us an act claimed by the 
belligerents as one of self-defense? 


The Punishment 


But, says Mr. Kellogg, a judgment by 
us that A has a bad case will at once de- 
prive him of the benefit of the new treaty 
with us. That is to say, we resume our 
right to make war on him, not in self- 
defense, but merely as aggressors or as 
self-appointed chastisers. Our famous 


renunciation is itself renounced. And is 
this precious right, if not exercised dur- 
ing the existent hostilities, to endure for- 
ever, or until a new reunciation takes 
place? Even if the two belligerents make 
peace and swear to love each other there- 
after, are we to stand as a perpetual men- 
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ace to the one we had adjudged as an 
“aggressor”? Now, we hotly deny that 
we will ever become marauders. Then, 
the thing actually resumed is the right 
to punish. That brings us squarely with- 
in the spirit of the League Covenant. 
The meddlesome Mattie rdle which we 
have refused since 1919 is now under- 
taken by indirection. There we must 
stand or the denouncement of the treaty 
with any future offender will be meaning- 
less to both parties. Well, if we want to 
take that position, let us do so in clear 
words, understood of all. 


Future Armaments 


If, after signature of the new treaties, 
the powers maintain any armaments suit- 
able for foreign wars, they must do so 
assuming that one or more of them will 
attack somebody. We may be reasonably 
sure that such an act will not be described 
by the perpetrator as being in violation of 
pledges made. It will be charged, mu- 
tually, that “the other fellow started it.” 
Or, again, the initial violence may be de- 
clared by its perpetrator to be not real 
war, but only some species of “near-war,” 
not the kind covered by the renunciation. 
We denied that our capture of Vera Cruz 
in 1914 was war. The British in 1812 
and the Germans in 1917 declared that 
their seizure or destruction of American 
persons and property on the high seas was 
not war, while we declared it was. In 
some such fashion hostile actions may 
grow over night into full-fledged war. 
Question: Are the renunciation signa- 
tories to prepare for such contingencies? 
The British War Secretary does not hesi- 
tate to say (speaking in the House of 
Commons July 19, 1928) that his gov- 
ernment will always be prepared to de- 
fend the liberties of British subjects, 
Our recent official pronouncements speak 
the same language. 

And if some nafve persons, controlling 
national policies, should disarm, with or 
without agreements, what would be the 
results? Supremacy would at once pass 
to that State having the most powerful 
commercial fleet, on the water and in the 
air. Quick installation of arms would 
permit that State to impose its view 
on every foolish virgin adversary. So it 
seems fair to conclude that the new treaty 
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will not in any way affect the awkward 
efforts now being made for limiting arma- 
ments. 

Our Constitution 


An apparently plenary power to declare 
war is vested in Congress by our Con- 
stitution. The pending treaty on the 
face of it attempts to abridge or destroy 
that power iw toto. Through extraneous 
documents and by implication, we learn 
that a wide power of waging war for self- 
defense and for punishment is reserved 
to the signatories. Is that limitation to 
be inferred as already existing in the Con- 
stitution? If so, we renounce nothing 
except the exercise of illegal powers. We 
merely say, in the Kellogg Pact, that our 
President and members of Congress will 
support the Constitution, will observe 
their oath of office. 

If the limitation is not to be inferred, 
then the treaty attempts to amend the 
Constitution—a thing Mr. Kellogg would 
not hold possible. It is not probable that 
in the Senate there will be found any 
champions of a rigid observance of the 
Constitution; yet it would be well that 
the point should be discussed. 


Moral Gesture 


Much (not all, I believe) of the criti- 
cism here made of the Kellogg Treaty has 
already appeared in print. The approval 
of it has boiled down to this: “It is a 
fine moral gesture.” 

Is it moral to make engagements un- 
derstandable only by reference to extra- 
neous text? 

Since war as “an instrument of na- 
tional policy” ts prohibited, and war as 
an instrument of national self-defense 
and of punishment is not prohibited, 
have we not made “national policy” mean 
only “aggression”—wanton attack, rob- 
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bery? Is this not a violation of the usual 
meaning of the term “national policy,” 
to exclude from it defensive and punitive 
wars? Is it moral thus to violate lan- 
guage in a solemn engagement? 


What Next? 


Few readers will be satisfied with mere 
destructive criticism. The thing has 
gone so far, the national dignity is so 
much involved, that we must now ask, 
“What shall be done about it?” Is there 
away out? Yes. Let the Senate amend 
the text by making it read: “. and 
renounce it (war) as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 
another, save in case of self-defense, as 
that case may be judged originally by the 
party concerned, and in the case of puni- 
tive wars against a nation making an un- 
provoked attack upon another, as that 
case may be judged by the party desiring 
to punish, or by any international organ- 
ization to which the right of judgment 
may have been committed by treaty. 


In 1915 Mr. Bryan, referring to the 
cooling-off treaties, said: “I believe that 
a thousand years from now the name of 
Woodrow Wilson and my name will be 
linked together in the capitals of the 
world, and that these treaties will pre- 
serve the peace of our nation by furnish- 
ing machinery by which peace can be pre- 
served with honor.” 

Mr. Bryan’s treaty was at least clear. 
I doubt its efficiency. Mr. Kellogg may 
entertain a laudable ambition that his 
name and that of Mr. Coolidge should 
share in the millennial glory predicted 
for their predecessors in office; but if that 
ambition is left to rest upon a treaty that 
is not clear, the angels may withhold the 
crown. 


“Dr. Johnson was disappointed in the effect of one of his pamphlets. ‘I 
think I have not been attacked enough for it,’ he said; ‘attack is the reaction; 
I never think I have hit hard unless it rebounds.’”—(Autocrat of the Break- 


fast Table.) 
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PEACE FOR PAN-AMERICA 


By HON. DON RICARDO J. ALFARO 
Panama’s Minister to the United States 


(An address delivered before the World Conference on International Justice, in celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the American Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio, May 9, 1928.) 


T IS with the greatest pleasure that I 

have accepted the kind invitation ten- 
dered to me to attend this meeting, and I 
desire before all to return my thanks to 
our illustrious President, Senator Burton, 
for having conferred upon me the honor 
that I so highly appreciate, of addressing 
such a distinguished audience on such a 
momentous and significant occasion. 

I feel happy and proud to join with the 
eminent personalities who have once more 
voiced the yearning that conscientious and 
thinking people all over the world have 
for peace, and I will always deem it a 
great privilege to have been for a number 
of years a member of the American Peace 
Society, to which the cause of justice and 
fraternity between nations owes so much. 
Peace is the byword of the hour, the su- 
preme aspiration of mankind after wit- 
nessing the most destructive of all wars 
known to history, and therefore all efforts 
tending to insure peace must find sym- 
pathy and co-operation among those who 
influence one way or the other the des- 
tinies of peoples and States, as well as 
among those who desire to help those 
efforts for the mere fact that the miseries 
of war and the blessings of peace are to be 
participated in by every living human be- 
ing. 

The Havana Conference 


In this state of mind I hope it may be 
of interest to you to have some informa- 
tion about what I consider the most con- 
structive and significant step ever taken 
with the aim of insuring peace in our con- 
tinent. I refer to the peace work of the 
Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, recently held in the city of 
Havana. 

It is unfortunate that when mention is 
made of the Pan-American Conference so 
much stress is placed on the sensational 
and so much attention paid to it. To 
most of those who have heard or read about 
the Havana Congress, that was a meeting 


in which the question of intervention by 
some nations in the affiairs of other na- 
tions was dramatically discussed and in 
which ali efforts failed to reach an agree- 
ment on that question. Beyond this, few 
people realize that in volume of construc- 
tive work and in significance of results 
obtained this conference has surpassed all 
previous conferences. Suffice it to remark 
that we concluded and signed at Havana 
a convention adopting a whole code of 
private international law and eight con- 
ventions of public international law, all 
of which endeavor to define questions, to 
regulate matters, to make recommenda- 
tions, to express aspirations which in some 
way, either directly or indirectly, work for 
the stabilization of peace between the three 
Americas. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Of exceptional importance among them 
was the resolution whereby the twenty-one 
republics of the American Continent pro- 
claimed compulsory arbitration as the only 
means for the solution of international 
conflicts, and providing for a special con- 
ference to be held at Washington within 
a year for the exclusive purpose of con- 
cluding a general convention on the sub- 
jects of mediation and arbitration. 

We sons of America—. e., North, Cen- 
tral, and South Americans—are proud of 
the fact that arbitration, as a general 
principle of international law, was bc-a 
in America. It was in the Panama Con- 
gress of 1826, convoked by Bolivar, the 
Southern Liberator, that the principle of 
arbitration was for the first time solemnly 
proclaimed in the multilateral treaty 
entered into by four republics, which at 
the time comprised the territory and popu- 
lation of eleven of the present nations of 
our hemisphere. 

Many attempts have since been made to 
have arbitration, or rather compulsory 
arbitration, as a precept governing the 
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relations of the American States, but while 
there have always been an abundance of 
popular and official expressions in favor 
of this principle, it has not been possible 
to see it crystalized in a general conven- 
tion. 

In 1881 the Colombian Government ad- 
dressed a circular to the American Gov- 
ernments proposing a second Congress of 
Panama, the purpose of which should be 
the adoption of compulsory, unrestricted 
arbitration as a fundamental principle of 
American international law. The events 
of that time prevented the realization of 
the noble Colombian initiative, but the 
response given by the different countries 
evidenced the favor with which the proj- 
ect was regarded. 

In 1883, during the celebration in Cara- 
cas of the centennial of Bolivar’s birth, 
the diplomatic representatives of Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Peru, El Salvador, Santo Domingo, and 
Venezuela made a joint declaration in 
favor of arbitration “as the greatest and 
most solemn tribute that could be paid to 
the memory of the Liberator.” 

In 1881 James G. Blaine, preparing al- 
ready to be the successor of Bolivar in the 
field of Pan-Americanism, addressed a 
circular to the nations of the continent in- 
viting them to a congress in Washington 
“for the purpose of considering and dis- 
cussing methods to prevent wars among 
the nations of America.” 

Mr. Blaine’s aspirations, however, were 
not realized until eight years later, when 
a meeting was held in Washington, which 
was the first properly called Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, as it was attended by all 
the States of the Western Hemisphere. 

The conference of 1889 passed a resolu- 
tion whereby arbitration was adopted by 
the republics of North, Central, and South 
America as a principle of American in- 
ternational law for the solution of any 
and all controversies between two or more 
of them. Arbitration was to be com- 
pulsory in all cases excepting only those 
in which the independence of any of the 
interested parties might be endangered. 
In this case arbitration was to be optional 
for the nation affected, but compulsory 
for the other power. 

One would be inclined to think that with 
such a beautiful start the cause of arbitra- 
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tion was bound to take great strides in our 
continent. But unfortunately that was 
not the case. In the subsequent con- 
ferences there was always some form of ex- 
pression in favor of the pacific solution of 
international conflicts, but when it was a 
question of entering into a general arbitra- 
tion convention no satisfactory results 
were ever attained. Unanimity was im- 
possible because there was always some 
form of resistance offered. It was either 
open refusal or the attempt to confine ar- 
bitration within so narrow limits as to 
make it entirely nugatory. Thus we can 
see that the noble efforts of the staunch 
supporters of ample arbitration in Amer- 
ica always failed. 

In the conference of Mexico in 1902 a 
resolution was signed by nine of the dele- 
gations binding their governments to sub- 
mit to arbitration all their differences with 
the exception of those affecting national 
honor or independence. 

The Conference of Rio de Janeiro in 
1907 subscribed a recommendation to the 
governments to endeavor to sign a general 
convention of arbitration in the Second 
Hague Conference “as efficient and definite 
as possible.” The result of The Hague 
Conference is well known. It was very 
far from satisfying the desires of those 
who cherish the ideal of ample, compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Fourth Conference, held in Buenos 
Aires in 1910, made arbitration obligatory 
in controversies of a pecuniary nature. 
Nothing was done with regard to general 
arbitration. 

Then came the horrors of the World 
War, and the next conference could not 


meet until 1923, in Santiago, Chile. Here 
the cause of arbitration found new im- 


petus, and most impassionate pleas were 
made in its favor by some of the delega- 
tions. But the three resolutions adopted 
contained mere recommendations, and 
things remained unchanged. Thus, since 
1889, the matter of arbitration has always 
been postponed from conference to con- 
ference with no definte results achieved. 
Such were the circumstances when the 
Sixth International Conference met in 
Havana last January. 


A Report 


It was my priviledge to be elected re- 
porter on the project of a convention for 
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the pacific solution of international con- 
flicts, and in the speech in which I 
presented and supported my report to the 
Committee on Public International Law, 
I said: 

“Now fellow delegates, after reviewing all 
that America has said regarding arbitration, 
the moment has arrived for placing our 
hands on our hearts and ask, “What have we 
done? 

“Here is a torturing, formidable question, 
What have we done after so many words, 
so many vows, sO many pledges, so many 
recommendations, so many joint resolutions? 

“Gentlemen, it is sad to acknowledge, but 
in the forty years elapsed since the Washing- 
ton Conference, in the 102 years passed since 
the Panama Congress, we have made no 
effective advance. What do we have today? 
We have optional arbitration, the same we 
had in the days of Bolivar, the same we had 
in the days of Blaine. And, if we want to be 
eandid, optional arbitration can never be 
satisfactory solution, because it will always 
let force stand above the law. States will 
enter into arbitration in so far as it suits 
them to do so; but when that is not the 
case, the question is cloaked under the well- 
known formula of “national honor or vital 
interests” and the way of judicial settlement 
is abandoned.” 


In this spirit, when I submitted my re- 
port I decided that the moment had ar- 
rived to make a supreme effort for a sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration as ample 


. and general as possible. There is no ques- 


tion that the universal conscience stands 
for obligatory, unrestricted arbitration ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
governments are bound by circumstances 
and forces to which they must yield in 
their official action. I had to make pro- 
posals which it should be reasonable to 
expect would be subscribed to by all the 
sovereign entities concerned. 

The project of Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Con- 
flicts, prepared in Rio de Janeiro by the 
Congress of Jurists, proposed five different 
methods for the purpose: 

1. Good offices and mediation ; 
2. Commissions of inquiry; 
3. Conciliation ; 

4. Amicable composition, and 
5. Arbitration. 
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Regarding the first four measures, I 
followed in general the lines of the Rio 
de Janeiro jurists, to whose high scientific 
authority I took pleasure in paying my 
unbounded tribute; but I did radically 
depart from their project on arbitration 
because the articles proposed by them 
maintained the illusion of optional arbitra- 
tion and I came out strongly for an ample 
and general procedure of compulsory arbi- 
tration. My conception was that this is 
the only way to build up an organic 
system of procedures applicable to inter- 
national conflicts that will allow no other 
result and lead to no other end than the 
pacific settlement of the difference. 


A Summary 


Therefore, inasmuch as the Rio de 
Janeiro jurists had not contemplated an 
ultimate and unavoidable recourse to ar- 
bitration and had failed to set any rules 
regarding the manner and opportunity of 
using the other remedies provided, I took 
up the task of mapping out their mutual 
co-ordination. My proposal in this respect 
may be summed up as follows: 

Good offices cease the instant one of the 
disputants requests another procedure. 

Investigation by a commission elimi- 
nates mediation and suspends conciliation 
and friendly composition, but the parties 
may suspend the investigation to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. 

Conciliation might be requested after 
mediation and before or after investiga- 
tion, but not during the inquiry or dur- 
ing friendly composition. 

Friendly composition, in its turn, could 
only occur when the dispute was unsettled 
after good offices, investigation, or con- 
ciliation. 

Arbitration might be resorted to at any 
time and would automatically stop all 
other procedures. 


A Formula 


Now, regarding the arbitral formula 
that is the crux and climax of the whole 
system, I proposed, as the minimum with 
which continental conscience can be satis- 
fied and as a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the known views of the twenty-one 
governments concerned, two articles pro- 
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viding for compulsory arbitration of all 
controversies with only two exceptions: 

1st. Those affecting constitutional pro- 
visions in force in one or the other State; 
and, 

2d. Those capable of endangering the 
independence of a State. In this case 
arbitration shall be optional for such a 
State, but it shall be obligatory for the 
antagonist power. 

Arbitration shall also be obligatory to 
decide the question of whether a specific 
controversy is or is not comprised within 
the above exceptions. 

This latter provision was inspired by 
a similar clause contained in the arbitra- 
tion treaties concluded in 1911 by the 
United States with France and Great 
Britain. These treaties, many of those 
present will remember, were the subject of 
much controversy, especially on account 
of that clause, but it was defended in a 
most brilliant manner by no less con- 
spicuous personages than Mr. Root, Mr. 
Taft, Mr. S. M. Cullom, Judge Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Judge John Bassett Moore, 
and our admired and beloved chairman, 
Mr. Burton. Thus it happened that when 
the clause was severely criticized at 
Havana by a disagreeing delegation, all I 
had to do in support of my proposal was 
to quote some of the forceful, illuminating 
utterances of those eminent men and state 
that if I was mistaken I was happy to be 
mistaken in such a good company. 


Tribunals 


Regarding the tribunal which must serve 
as the instrument for international justice, 
Elihu Root has remarked that the thing 
driving States away from arbitration is 
the fear that the courts may not be im- 
partial. That is a great truth. If a na- 
tion is convinced that a divergence to 
which it is a party is to be decided by an 
impartial judge, there is no reason what- 
soever for it to be afraid of arbitration. 

Now, in order to approach the ideal of a 
great community of nations concerting a 
general treaty of arbitration, it was neces- 
sary to begin by rejecting the thought 
that it is possible to create one single 
tribunal or category of tribunals to pass 
on all litigations. There are in the dif- 
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ferent countries conceptions, prejudices, 
relations, legal methods, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances by reason of which the thing 
that for one or more of them is perfectly 
satisfactory, expedient, and safe, for others 
is not so. Tolerance must be a paramount 
element of relations between States, just 
as it is in relations between men. Con- 
sequently, in a spirit of tolerance, I rec- 
ommended that each State be left the 
greatest possible liberty for the selection 
of the court that must settle the dispute. 
To do otherwise would have been to hinder 
the cause of arbitration rather than help- 
ing it. 

In harmony with these ideas I proposed 
a system by which the principle of obli- 
gatory arbitration is coupled with the 
greatest possible liberty in the selection 
or formation of the arbitral court. Six 
different courts or categories of courts 
are placed at the disposal of the litigants. 
The first two places are given to uniper- 
sonal tribunals and to those formed by two 
arbitrators and an umpire, as tribunals of 
this sort offer exceptional conditions of 
adaptability and accessibility. The power 
invited to arbitrate would have the privi- 
lege of the choice between one or the other 
class of court, or it might counter-pro- 
pose some other type of special creation 
which it may consider more adequate to 
the nature of the litigation. Only in case 
of disagreement on any of these three 
alternatives would there be recourse to the 
two courts already existing at The Hague 
or the such other similar court as may be 
created in and for the American Con- 
tinent. 

Thus, unless otherwise agreed upon in 
special and private arbitration treaties 
contemplating specific cases, six types of 
courts would be available under the sys- 
tem proposed by me for the settlement of 
international conflicts, to wit: 


1. A tribunal consisting of a single 
arbitrator selected by common agreement 
between the parties ; 

2. A tribunal composed of three judges, 
one selected by each one of the two dis- 
putant States and the third by the two 
judges in such a manner appointed ; 

3. A tribunal organized in any other 
manner by agreement of the litigant 
States ; 
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4. The Pan-American Court of Inter- 
national Justice, should it be created; 

5. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice of The Hague, generally 
known as the World Court; and 

6. The Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
established at The Hague by the conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907. 

Arbitration is made obligatory by means 
of a provision whereby The Hague Arbi- 
tral Court automatically acquires jurisdic- 
tion of the case when there has been a 
failure to agree on any of the other courts. 
The reason why this particular court has 
been given the preference as the court 
of last resort is that the World Court is 
more judicial in character, while the Court 
of Arbitration has a more ample jurisdic- 
tion. 


Certain Results 


It is impossible for me, without trepass- 
ing on your patience, to dwell on the de- 
tails of the debate which these proposals 
brought about. I will limit myself to say 
that a special subcommittee was appointed 
to consider my report, where it was my 
privilege to sit with a veritable galaxy of 
eminent men. There were Doctor Maur- 
tau, of Peru, a giant of the body and of 
the mind; Doctor Lira, of Chile, with 
whom even disagreements are pleasant; 
Doctor Fernandez, of Brazil, of World 
Court fame and a man of powerful, vast 
learning; Doctor Roa, of Mexico, suave, 
but energetic and keen; Doctor Amezaga, 
of Uruguay, and Doctor Podesta, of Ar- 
gentina, both profound and polished uni- 
versity professors, and last, but not least, 
that great statesman, who for his clever 
diplomacy, his oratorical ability, and his 
extraordinary tactfulness maintained so 
high the prestige of the United States 
and contributed so much to the success of 
the conference, the president of the Ameri- 
cna delegation, Charles Evans Hughes. 

This subcommittee considered the situa- 
tion and could readily see that in the 
two days that were left it was a physical 
impossibility to prepare, discuss, approve, 
and sign a multilateral convention on 
such delicate matters as the methods for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. But the spirit of peace and co- 
operation was there. There was no heated 
debate. There was amicable, cordial, 
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intelligent, constructive work. We de- 
cided that it was impossible to have an 
arbitration convention concluded by the 
sixth conference, but we saw to it that 
the matter was not left to drag painfully 
for five more years until the next con- 
ference, and the result of our delibera- 
tions was a resolution whereby for the 
first time in the history of Pan-Ameri- 
canism the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere have subscribed to 
an act by which obligatory arbitration is 
not recommended but actually adopted as 
the means of adjusting controversies be- 
tween them. Provision is made for a 
conference to meet in Washington during 
the year, in which each government must 
be represented by plenipoteniary jurists 
whose task will be that of framing the 
long and earnestly desired general con- 
vention of conciliation and arbitration. 


Sovereignty of the Law 


I cannot but repeat here what I said in 
Havana, that all contemporaries have wit- 
nessed the stupendous reaction with which 
men and peoples have been clamoring for 
peace after the indescribable horrors of the 
World War. For the last ten years states- 
men, writers, thinkers, economists, pacifists 
have been striving to find formulas and 
solutions for the disquieting problem of 
universal peace. We could all hear the 
hurrah of joy that resounded all over the 
world when the great powers of Europe 
subscribed in Locarno the memorable con- 
ventions known by that name. Relieved 
of an enormous pressure, mankind sighed 
in satisfaction and sang a song of praise 
to the so-called spirit of Locarno. 

But, gentlemen, fear must not be the 
only thing compelling us to recognize the 
rights of others. International life, in 
order to be fruitful, must develop itself 
in an atmosphere of brotherhood and hu- 
man affection. The spirit of Locarno is 
peace, but it is neither fraternity nor love. 
It is the horror of the slaughter, it is the 
fear of the catastrophe, it is the gruesome 
conviction that modern war is so fright- 
fully destructive that when it takes place 
between the great powers victors and 
vanquished suffer alike, and not mere years 
or decades but entire generations are neces- 
sary to repair the deadly work of the ele- 
ments of destruction. Behind Locarno 
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we can still smell the vapors of the blood 
recently shed which poisons the past, and 
glimpse the spector of rancor and sus- 
picion which darkens the future. 

Locarno is a great battle won in this 
formidable war that everywhere is being 
waged against war. But let us not forget 
that war is not the only manifestation of 
force. There may be oppression without 
armed struggle, and rights suffer just the 
same when injured in silence as when 
trampled over amidst the thunder of 
artillery. Let us make war against op- 
pression, whatever its form may be. The 
world wants peace. America clamors for 
peace. But it is necessary that peace he 
not the mere absence of warlike activities. 
“A single great power,” says Elihu Root, 
“may compel peace, but a pax Romana 
implies a Roman imperium.” The peace 
America needs is not the stillness of 
things, but the tranquillity of the spirits. 
The peace for which we are thirsty is 
moral peace, the one that rests upon law 
and justice. 

In order to have international conflicts 
fully, finally, and satisfactorily settled, we 
must recognize and consecrate the sover- 
eignty of the law as proclaimed by a just 
and impartial court. 

America has waited for a whole century 
the definitive establishment of obligatory 
arbitration. It does not show any im- 
patience to say that we have waited long 
enough, and that we cannot be contented 
any more with recommendations, vows, 
words. I have every hope that the impend- 
ing arbitration conference will undertake 
its work in a real spirit of conciliation and 
tolerance and will establish an unalterable 
peace, not founded on fear, but on mutual 
respect and reciprocal affection, so that 
we may be proud to tell the world that 
along the path of peace, beyond the spirit 
of Locarno, we have carried the spirit of 
America. 


As President-elect Hoover goes forth with 
his message of good-will to our sister nations 
to the South, and as plans progress for the 
organization of the Pan American Conference 
on Conciliation and Arbitration to be held in 
Washington, D. C., December 10, this article 
by Minister Alfaro is especially timely and 
may prove to be of official importance.—THE 
EprToR. 
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THE ARMISTICE DAY OF THE 
WOMEN 


By AGNES O’GARA RUGGERI 


JERKING back to wakefulness from 

the depths of a horrible nightmare! 
A sudden dreadful stillness after a dread- 
ful clamor! A quiet, quivering, with the 
soundless reverberations of guns! A sun- 
shine still hazed with smoke after a dark- 
ness blasted with star shells! An awful 
moment! Such a one as that in which 
Cain stood over the dead body of Abel and, 
through the pulsing of his subsiding rage 
and the pounding of the blood in his veins, 
heard that awful self-condemnation beat- 
ing into his brain—I have slain my 
brother ! 

In very truth that must have been the 
message of the Armistice Day of ten years 
ago—we had slain our brother. And for 
what? Not even with the murderer’s ex- 
cuse of passion or revenge, or the gun- 
man’s mercenary purpose, but because in 
this twentieth century two nations, find- 
ing themselves in dispute, could not, from 
all their efficient, highly learned states- 
men, get any other solution of the diffi- 
culty than that of the savage or the beast 
of the jungle, “Let us kill our enemy.” 

Useless, then, is this civilization that 
teaches us nothing new on this stupen- 
dous question. “Useless, indeed? What 
did not science do for modern warfare ?” 
say the men who planned the murder of 
the innocents. “Where your savage slew 
ten, our inventions have killed, maimed, 
and shellshocked hundreds.” A record to 
be proud of, indeed. A monument to 
efficiency calculated to honor the God- 
given talent for invention by destroying 
God’s creatures. 

But hardly a commendation to appeal 
to the mothers of those young men, 
gathered in by this efficiency and organi- 
zation as into the arms of an octopus to 
be sucked to destruction—uselessly, use- 
lessly. 

And it is to women, therefore, whose 
instinct it is to preserve, to nurture, to 
cherish, that the world must turn to be 
preserved, nurtured, and cherished; for 
one of the supposed contradictions that 
every woman knows is that the sentimen- 
tal sex, so called, is really the practical 
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sex. It translates its love and its patriot- 
ism in terms of service, and can see no 
devotion to country in turning the brawn, 
brain, and heart of youth into an in- 
effectual cripple or a bleeding corpse. 

Keep before the eyes of your daugh- 
ters—the mothers of the next genera- 
tion—the things that war meant to you. 
Tell them that if, in another score of 
years, aged statesmen decide that a holo- 
caust must be offered, they will dangle 
before the eyes of your grandsons the 
gauds and baubles that you have seen 
dangled. Tell them that the trumpets’ 
music and the cheering of the heroes are 
so much din and clamor to blur the horri- 
ble undercurrent of dirt, cold, hunger, 
pain, lonesomeness, death, and worse into 
which these boys will be plunged. Tell 
them that the martial drums that swung 
your sons into battle with the laughter in 
their eyes for which you loved them had 
the rhythm of a requiem for you. Tell 
them there was no camouflage so perfect 
as the smiles with which you cheered 
them on. 
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You are not deceived now by high- 
sounding phrases, nor even by the cold 
honors accorded to that lonely Unknown 
Soldier. You know, none better, that 
that formal wreath placed on his tomb by 
the hands of the great foreign ambassa- 
dor, in the presence of the highest digni- 
taries of the land, is cold comfort to the 
hundreds of mothers who must wonder if 
the “Unknown” is theirs—cold comfort 
compared to the consolation of just pat- 
ting the earth above his grave in some 
quiet churchyard, without the touch of 
alien hands, great though those hands 
may be. 

You are not so foolish as to think that 
the world can go on without struggle, but 
you do know that the struggle need not 
be a bloody one. You can and must, if 
you are to live up to your destiny as pre- 
servers of life, use the power which is but 
lately yours to force the statesmen of the 
next generation to play their international 
chess with other pawns than the boys you 
have nurtured in such pain and tears. 
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RUSSIA AND BRITISH COM- 
MUNIST FUNDS 


(NotEe.—Following is the text of a British 
White Paper on “Russian Banks and Com- 
munist Funds,” dealing with an inquiry “into 
certain transactions of the Bank for Rus- 
sian Trade, Ltd., and the Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Ltd.” The inquiry arose out of a 
question in the House of Commons as to 
whether, in view of the fact that Bank of 
England notes found on the persons de- 
scribed as Irish gunmen arrested before 
Easter for being in illegal possession of fire- 
arms had been traced to a Russian banking 
institution in Great Britain, the Home Sec- 
retary would make inquiries as to whether 
any of the moneys standing to the credit of 
Russian trading organizations in this coun- 
try were being used in attempts to foment 
and organize revolutionary actions in Great 
Britain. Both the Bank for Russian Trade 


and the Moscow Narodny Bank (or the 
Moscow People’s Bank) wrote on that day 
offering to give facilities for inquiry. Two 
Bank of England notes were found in the 
possession of the two Irish gunmen and these 
notes were found to be part of a consign- 
ment from the Bank for Russian Trade to 


the Garantie und Kredit Bank, a Soviet in- 
stitution in Berlin. “Subsequent movements 
of the notes have not yet been traced.” Not 
much more than a page of the White Paper 
is concerned with these dealings of the Bank 
for Russian Trade. The rest of the White 
Paper, some 53 pages, is taken up with an 
elucidation of transactions through the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank which had for their pur- 
pose the financing of the Communist Party 
and allied bodies. ) 


The Moscow Narodny Bank was started 
in Moscow in 1912. It became an English 
limited liability company in 1919, but in 
1923 it again came into organic relation 
with Russia when all the shares and man- 
agement were transferred to the All Russian 
Co-operative Bank (Vsekobank) and the 
Central Co-operative organizations of Russia. 
Its board of directors consists of Mr. M. V. 
Zembluchter (chairman), Mr. F. Shmeleff, 
Mr. G. Martiushin, Mr. N. Barou, and Mr. A. 
Gourevitch. The manager is Mr. M. Goure- 
vitch, but he is at present abroad as permis- 
sion has not been granted to him to return 
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to this country. All these gentlemen are of 
Russian nationality. The assistant man- 
ager, Mr. J. J. Muirhead, is British, and in 
the absence of Mr. M. Gourevitch is acting 
as manager. The head of the foreign depart- 
ment, Mr. Garnett, the accountant, Mr. Potts, 
and the cashier, Mr. A. J. Cameron, are all 
British subjects, as are the remainder of the 
staff with the exception of Messrs. Omel- 
chenko, Baryshnikoff (assistant cashier), 
and Alexandroff, and Mrs. Moltchanova (Rus- 
sian), Miss Kiissner (Latvian) and Mr. 
George Chudinov (Finnish). 

The report deals with “a long and some- 
what complicated series of transactions” and 
sets out first a summary of the facts. 
Through three persons—W. B. Duncan, a 
clerk in the foreign exchange section of the 
Bank, and F. Quelch and F. Priestley, two 
employees of Centrosoyus, Limited—‘a total 
sum of not less that £27,998 was disbursed 
for Communist purposes during the period 
July 5, 1927, to April 20, 1928, and that at 
least £10,330 of this sum was derived from 
a payment of £5 Bank of England notes 
made by the Moscow Narodny Bank to the 
Commercial Attaché at the Soviet Embassy 
in May, 1927.” 


‘Denials and Admissions” 

A detailed account is given of the course 
of the inquiry and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining information—denials of 
facts being later followed by admissions— 
and the Report says: 


The fact that Treasury notes had been 
drawn from varied sources was obviously 
known to many persons in the Bank and the 
categorical statements repeatedly made to us 
in the early stages of our inquiry that all 
supplies had been obtained by cheque on 
Lloyds or by exchange of small sums at the 
Bank of England are so inaccurate that we 
find it difficult to understand how they could 
ever have been seriously put forward. 

There are particulars of the appointment 
of William Burnett Duncan and his trans- 
actions through the bank are set out and 
explained. He had been in the employment 
of the bank for some three years; his salary 
was £22 a month and his age about 25. 


The subordinate staff of the bank (he 
Report says) were usually obtained on the 
recommendation of Mestkom (the Union of 
Soviet employees) in pursuance of a collec- 
tive agreement under which preference was 
required to be given to the nominees of this 
body. Mr. Muirhead told us that he did not 
recall the bank having advertised for any 
employees for the past four years. He was 
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pretty certain that no advertisement had 
been issued at the time of Duncan’s appoint- 
ment. We examined Duncan's file, from 
which it appeared that his application for 
employment was made in writing on June 7, 
1924. This letter was, however, missing 
from the file, which opened with a letter of 
June 12, 1924, from the bank addressed to 
Duncan, care of Mrs. Rust, Granard-road, 
Peckham, asking him to call. Duncan’s 
reply, dated June 14, 1924, from Aberdeen, 
stated that he was unable to call, and the 
file closed with a letter from the bank of 
June 25 asking him to take up duty as mes- 
senger as soon as possible, and Duncan’s 
reply, of June 30, stating that he would 
begin work on July 7, 1924. 


Story of W. B. Duncan 


Of Duncan himself the Report says: 

William Burnett Duncan has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party since at least 
1923. He became a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Young Commun- 
ist League in October, 1923, and in 1925 he 
became secretary of a section of the National 
Minority Movement. In 1924 he came to 
London and took up employment as a mes- 
senger in the Moscow Narodny Bank. Ser- 
geant Graham told us he believed Duncan 
obtained the situation through the Young 
Communist League, and from another source 
we know that his removal to London was 
effected at the desire of the Communist 
Party. 

From the file shown to us at the bank, it 
appeared that he furnished references from 
the bodies mentioned [an Aberdeen company 
and the Trades and Labor Council, Aber- 
deen] and was recommended by Mr. Roth- 
stein. This is Mr. Andrew Rothstein, the 
son of Mr. Theodore Rothstein, an important 
official of the Soviet Foreign Office, who was 
formerly Soviet Minister at Teheran. It has 
been well known for some time that, acting 
under the directions of the Third Interna- 
tional, Andrew Rothstein has been a con- 
trolling influence in the policy of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. With such 
antecedents and connections it would not be 
surprising to find that Duncan utilized his 
position in the bank in the interests of the 
Communist Party, and our investigations 
leave no doubt whatever that the transac- 
tions which led to his dismissal from the 
bank had this, and not speculations in share 
or currency, as their real object. 


Large Communist Payments 

Duncan’s own explanation of his dealings 
was that he had been engaged in gambling 
transactions in conjunction with a friend 
employed in a commercial firm in the city. 
The name of this friend was not disclosed. 
The Report says that “Duncan’s account to 
us of his transactions was obviously untrue.” 
Having set out his transactions and given the 
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number of the notes traced to Communist 
organizations the Report adds :— 


It has for a long time past been the prac- 
tice of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
to pay its workers in Treasury notes. The 
total amount of such payments is very con- 
siderable and the payments to which we have 
referred above as having been identified rep- 
resent, of course, only a very small part of 
the actual notes traced to Communist organ- 
izations. 

The examples we have set out above, cou- 
pled with the circumstances in which Dun- 
ean’s transactions have been carried on, his 
known political connections and activities, 
and his untruthful statements to us regard- 
ing his transactions are, we think, sufficient 
to demonstrate conclusively that in Duncan’s 
transactions we have one of the channels 
through which the Communist Party of Great 
Britain and its allies received their financial 
supplies. The total sum handled by Duncan 
which we have been able to trace is £14,202. 


The report goes on to deal with the Quelch, 
Priestley transactions. On May 7 of last 
year the Moscow Narodny Bank drew £16,000 
in £5 notes and £4,000 in Treasury notes from 
the Midland Bank Overseas Branch. This 
transaction was the result of a request from 
the Edel Metalle Vertriebs A. G., Berlin, to 
transfer from their deposit account to their 
current account the equivalent of 97,150 dol- 
lars in order that it might be withdrawn. 
The instructions were given by Mr. Shannin, 
commercial attaché at the Soviet Embassy, 
who was authorized by the Edel Metalle Ver- 
triebs to draw on their account. The bank- 
notes were taken direct by Mr. Baryshnikoff 
(the assistant cashier) to Mr. Shannin at 
the Soviet Embassy at Chesham House. 

On two dates in November the Midland 
Bank exchanged two amounts of £500 each 
in £5 Bank of England notes for their equiva- 
lent in £1 Treasury notes. Mr. Cameron, 
when asked, said these notes had been re- 
ceived from F. Quelch, but when informed 
that at the time Quelch was in Moscow he 
said that in that case they must have 
come from Priestley. Quelch and Priestley 
had a joint account. Mr. Cameron dlso said 
that knowing Quelch and Priestley in con- 
nection with this account and as employees 
of another Russian institution in London he 
had on numerous occasions in 1927 exchanged 
bank notes for Treasury notes at their re- 
quest. The joint account was opened in the 
first place to deal with the liquidation of the 
affairs of Mestkom, the Union of Soviet Em- 
ployees in London. After the breaking off 
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of relations between this country and the 
U. S. S. R. in May, 1927, the union came to 
an end. In this connection the report men- 
tions that Mr. Alexander Square had been 
sent to Moscow to interview the headquarters. 
of Mestkom and to clear up a confusion that 
had arisen in the affairs of the union. His 
Salary was £40 a month, and he was engaged 
whole time on this work. The report pro- 
ceeds : 


It is of interest to inquire from what 
source Quelch and Priestley obtained their 
supplies of £5 notes. An indication was fur- 
nished by Priestley, who, in his statement, 
said that the two payments of £750 into the 
Quelch-Priestley account on December 13 and 
19 were made in Bank notes furnished to him 
by Mr. Squair, who stated that they repre- 
sented withdrawals from the Quelch-Priestley 
account which had proved not to be required. 
From our examination of Mr. Cameron and 
the books of the Bank, together with our 
inquiries at the Bank of England and else- 
where, we are satisfied that at any rate £500. 
worth of these Bank notes formed part of 
the £16,000 worth of £5 notes handed to Mr. 
Shannin on May 25, 1927, and we have no 
doubt that the remainder came from the 
Same source. It appeared to us to be im- 
portant to obtain an explanation from Mr. 
Squair of the manner in which he became 
possessed of these notes and of the large 
transactions on the Quelch-Priestley account 
with which he was connected, particularly as 
the former Mestkom account in the names of 
Oldfield, Kish and Howard showed few pay- 
ments of any magnitude. 

We therefore invited Mr. Squair to come 
and see us and give any explanation he might 
wish. He promised to consider whether he 
would come and to telephone his decision, but 
we have received no message from him, and 
can only conclude that, for reasons best 
known to himself, he does not wish to give 
an explanation of his part in these transac- 
tions. Squair has for a long time been 
known as an active Communist. In 1927 he 
was reported to be treasurer of the London 
District Party Committee, and he has been 
closely connected with Mr. Andrew Roth- 
stein, to whom we have already referred in 
our report on Duncan's transactions. 

As to the use which was made of these 
large sums of money, amounting from July 
5, 1927, to December 21, 1927, to at least 
£10,330, by Quelch, Priestley, or Squair, all 
of whom are well-known members of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, there 
can be little doubt. 


Particulars follow of notes traced to Com- 
munist organizations, and the Report says: 


There can be little doubt that on the other 
occasions on which Treasury notes were ob- 
tained by the bauk or by messengers of the 
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bank in connection with Quelch or Priestley’s 
exchanges of banknotes, the transactions of 
October 13 and 14 in Priestley’s account, 
and the large withdrawals on the Quelch- 
Priestley account, the Treasury notes so ob- 
tained also found their way to a similar des- 
tination. 


The Conclusions 

The report then sets out the following con- 
clusions : 

As the result of our investigations, there- 
fore, we find that there have been two series 
of transactions carried on through the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank, in which the bank’s 
messengers and the cashiers had, at the re- 
quest of Duncan, Quelch, Priestley, and, pos- 
sibly, Squair, obtained supplies of Treasury 
motes. . « e 


The first series of transactions by Priest- 
ley and Quelch extended from July 5 to 
December 21, 1927, and consisted in the ex- 
change of at least £10,330 worth of £5 notes 
for £1 Treasury notes. These £5 notes were 
exchanged in blocks at frequent intervals; 
at one period, from November 1 to 29, they 
were exchanged at the rate of £500 per week. 
They were the actual notes which had been 
handed personally to the Commercial At- 
taché of the U.S.S.R. at the Soviet Embassy, 
Chesham House, on May 25, 1927, and it is 
evident that they must have been in the 
custody of some person who paid them out 
through Squair, Quelch, or Priestley as re- 
quired. During this period there was also 
a sale of $13,000 on September 9 and 20 for 
£2,666 3s. 11d. and an exchange through 
Priestley’s account on October 13 and 14 of 
eight £100 notes, probably the proceeds of a 
sale of dollars. 

This was clearly the source of part at any 
rate of the Communist funds during the last 
autumn. The total sums which we have 
traced through this channel are: £10,330, 
the result of the exchange of £5 notes; 
£2,666, the result of Quelch’s sale of dollars; 
and £800, the result of the transactions of 
October 13 and 14 on the Priestley account; 
total, £13,796. 

The transactions arising out of the pay- 
ment to Mr. Shannin of £20,000 on May 25, 
1927, are of particular interest as showing 
that the financing of Communist activities 
in this country was in the hands of a high 
officer of the Embassy itself, and not, as has 
been stated on many occasions, in the hands 
of some representative of the Communist 
International for which the Soviet Gevern- 


ment, notwithstanding the evidence to the 
contrary, still continues to disclaim any 
responsibility. 


In October, 1927, a new source of supply 
was brought into use, for on the 27th of 
that month Duncan began to sell dollars. 
On that day he sold dollars to A. H. Leigh 
for £81 18s. 11d. and to Platonoff for £614 
15s. 9d. Further transactions followed in 
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November of £614 2s. 6d., the proceeds of a 
sale to Platonoff on the 3rd; £409 12s. 6d., 
the proceeds of a sale to Messrs. Flindt, 
Figgess, and Duke on the 10th; £14 7s., the 
proceeds of a sale to the Moscow Narodny 
Bank on the 16th; and £6 13s. 3d., the result 
of a sale to Platonoff on the 17th. There 
follows in rapid succession a number of sales 
of dollars in different quarters by Duncan. 
These were at first pure cash transactions— 
sales of dollars for bank-notes and Treasury 
notes, and the eventual exchange of the bank- 
notes for Treasury notes, by various means. 

For some reason, possibly emboldened by 
success, possibly because he found the ar- 
rangement of the necessary exchanges be- 
coming increasingly difficult, Duncan opened 
an account of his own with the Moscow 
Narodny Bank on February 15, 1928. There- 
after the proceeds of practically all his sales 
of dollars were paid into this account, and 
he drew his supplies of Treasury notes from 
the Moscow Narodny Bank against cheques 
on this account. This procedure continued 
until, as a result of the publicity given to 
Major Kindersley’s question, the bank caused 
the inquiry to be made which led to Dun- 
can’s dismissal. The total sum handled by 
Duncan from his first transaction on Octo- 
ber 27, 1927, to April 20, 1928, was at least 
£14,202. 


A Total of £27,998 


Thus during the whole period under review 
there passed through the channels we have 
described a total sum of not less than £27,- 
998. The circumstances surrounding these 
transactions, and the fact that in many cases, 
of which we have given instances, particular 
Treasury notes have been traced through 
these channels to Communist organizations, 
leave little doubt that the whole of this 
money found its way into the hands of Coin- 
munist organizations in this country. 


The final section of the Report deals with 
the responsibility of the bank and its officers. 
Both as regards the first series of transac- 
tions—the exchanges by Quelch and Priest- 
ley—and as regards Duncan’s sales of dollars 
assurances had been given that the bank had 
no knowledge of them. There was also an 
assurance that, apart from one transaction 
of 1,600 dollars, neither the manager nor Mr. 
Garnett had any idea that a series of sales 
had been going on. They were effected by 
the cashier, Mr. Cameron, without reference 
to his superiors and contrary to an instruc- 
tion. The attention of Mr. Potts, the chief 
accountant, was drawn by Mr. Cameron and 
Mr. Baryshnikoff to Duncan’s account a few 
days after it had been opened. 

When examined, Mr. Potts said that he 
had later drawn the attention of Mr. Muir- 
head to the account as he thought it unusual, 
but as nothing was done he had left the 
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matter in abeyance. “There was general 
talk in his Department about this account, 
but no suggestion as to its real nature was 
made by anyone; he thought that they were 
afraid to do so. He himself suspected the 
real object of the account, for, knowing what 
Communists were, and knowing that Duncan 
was a Communist, he thought they might be 
Communist payments, but he did not trust 
Duncan, and therefore had not asked him 
about it. He had, however, not communi- 
cated his suspicions to Mr. Muirhead. 

Mr. Muirhead admitted that his attention 
was called to Duncan’s account some three 
weeks after it was opened, but there was 
then nothing definite on which he could raise 
objection to it, and he decided to see how it 
developed. It passed completely from his 
mind until, on his return from holiday, he 
saw a reference in the newspapers to Major 
Kindersley’s question. He then immediately 
ealled for the account, and the matter was 
brought before the bank’s committee of in- 
quiry. [This inquiry resulted in Duncan’s 
dismissal.] The report continues: 


Having been in close touch with Mr. Muir- 
head throughout our inquiry, we have been 
able to form a clear judgment of his integ- 
rity, and we have no reason to doubt his 
statement. At the same time, having regard 
to the allegations which had been made on 
many occasions for a long time past that 
Russian organizations in this country were 
being used to finance Communist activities, 
we think Mr. Muirhead ought, at once, to 
have questioned Duncan regarding his ac- 
count, on attention being drawn to it. 

We cannot regard as satisfactory the state- 
ments made to us as regards exchanges of 
bank notes by the cashier, Mr. Cameron... . 

It was only by degrees that we extracted 
from him information regarding the trans- 
actions we have described and it is to be 
noted that it was he who discontinued the 
keeping of the Register of Bank Notes which, 
had it been kept, would at once have dis- 
closed particulars of a large part at any rate 
of these transactions. 

At our visit to the Bank on Thursday, May 
24, we were informed that Mr. Cameron had 
been dismissed on the previous day. 

We understand that Mr. Baryshnikoff, the 
Assistant Cashier (whose connection with the 
transactions we have described was, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, limited to 
one or two exchanges of Bank notes for 
Quelch or Priestley), has been reprimanded 
and deprived of his signature for the Bank. 

As regards the information furnished to us 
by the Messengers of the Bank, and particu- 
larly by the Head Messenger, Sergeant Gra- 
ham, we have the same comment to make as 
in the case of Mr. Cameron. . . . We 
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understand that at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors on May 23 it was decided in 
view of the difficult situation which the 
activities of certain Communist employees 
had created for the Bank to dismiss the mes- 
sengers, Rust, Patterson, and Bailey and also 
Mr. Ruderman, a clerk in the Accounts De- 
partment. 

At the same meeting the board decided to 
reprimand Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Potts for 
neglecting to draw the attention of the di- 
rectors until April 20, 1928, to the state of 
the current account of W. B. Duncan, and to 
request Mr. Zembluchter, the chairman, to 
find as soon as possible suitable candidates 
for the post of manager, vacant since Octo- 
ber, 1927, and in this connection to ask the 
friendly advice of the bank’s clearing agents— 
the Midland Bank and Lloyds Bank. 

As regards any knowledge which the di- 
rectors of the bank may have possessed of 
the transactions which have come to light 
in the course of our investigations we can 
offer no opinion. At the same time, it seems 
to us remarkable that a series of transactions 
running into thousands of pounds and extend- 
ing over nearly ten months, in which three 
cashiers, a clerk in the foreign exchange de- 
partment, and five messengers were con- 
cerned, could have been conducted without 
having come to the knowledge of any re- 
sponsible official. We have discovered noth- 
ing to show that the directors had any 
such knowledge, but, acting on instructions, 
we have not examined any of them with this 
object in view. They have expressed to us 
a desire that after receiving our report you 
will give them an opportunity of coming to 
the Home Office and furnishing you with any 
explanations you may desire. ... 

We are glad to be able to say that through- 
out a long investigation, extending over 
nearly four weeks, we have met with uni- 
form courtesy from the directors, the acting 
manager and all employees of the Bank in 
circumstances which to them must have been 
of a very difficult character. 

Bank Directors Statement 

The White Paper also includes a memo- 
randum by the directors of the Moscow Na- 
rodny Bank, in which they point out that 
immediately after reading the Home Secre- 
tary’s statement that Russian banks domi- 
ciled in this country were financing Com- 
munist organizations, they offered to give all 
facilities for an inquiry. They say: 


The Inquiry and the Report have proved 
that none of the capital of the Bank and 
none of the money under its control has been 
used by it directly or indirectly for financing, 
subsidizing or otherwise assisting any politi- 
cal party or organization or activities not of 
a commercial nature in this country or else- 
where. 

We are glad to feel that this serious alle- 
gation has been completely disposed of in the 
course of the Inquiry. . .. 
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No bank can possibly take responsibility 
for what happens to money paid across its 
counters in the ordinary course of business. 
Nor can we. We have been concerned to 
prove that we have not as a bank had rela- 
tions directly, or, so far as we had any 
means of knowing, indirectly, with any such 
organizations. 

In all the specific cases referred to in the 
Report the evidence proved that all pay- 
ments by the Bank were made in the ordinary 
course of business, either in meeting cheques 
or orders for payment presented to it on 
ordinary current or deposit accounts or in 
ordinary exchange transactions. In none of 
these cases were any credits or overdrafts 
accorded. Nothing transpired in the Inquiry 
nor appears in the Report which is at vari- 
ance with this. 


The directors deal with the complaints 
made against individual members of the staff, 
and draw attention to the disciplinary meas- 
ures that have been taken. They add that 
“it would be unjust to the staff of the bank 
if we did not ciaim that in general it has 
fulfilled its duties efficiently and conscien- 
tiously. Of the 43 employees of the bank, 
37 were British subjects. There are only 
four Russians and two others who are not 
British citizens.” The directors also answer 
the complaint that there was delay in fur- 
nishing information, and suggest that the 
delay was partly due to the Home Office’s 
representatives not disclosing for some time 
the name of the bank on which cheques had 
been drawn, and partly to a misuse by the 
Home Office representatives of the technical 
term “drawing cash.” They say that ali in- 
formation in the possession of the bank was 
given without hesitation and without re- 
serve, and they received no complaint at any 
time from the Home Office representatives 
as to the refusal of information. 

As to the general responsibility of the 
board, the memorandum says: 


The Report states that the Home Office 
representatives discovered nothing to show 
that the directors had any knowledge of any 
of the transactions on the part of subordinate 
officials of which complaint is made, though, 
acting on instructions, they state that they 
did not cross-examine the directors in this 
connection. It is fair to add that questions 
were put in the course of the inquiry to every 
one of the officials bearing upon the responsi- 
bility or knowledge of the directors; and 
that, as stated in the report, nothing at all 
was discovered which implicated them. The 
point was dealt with at our interview with 
the Under-Secretary of State on June 5. We 
confirm what we individually stated then 
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that neither the Board nor any of the direc- 
tors knew anything of these matters. 

They became aware of them only after the 
statement of the Home Secretary in the 
House of Commons or in the course of the 
inquiry. 

The board and the individual directors are 
in contact with details of transactions only 
through the managers and the heads of de- 
partments. If any irregularities had come 
under their notice, they would have been 
dealt with without delay. The board of 
directors, of course, is responsible for the 
policy and general conduct of the bank, but 
it fails to see how they personally can be 
regarded as responsible for breaches of trust 
or violation of duty outside their knowledge 
and contrary to their instructions. We think 
it fair also to state that, in the middle of 
last year, for reasons unknown to us, the 
then manager of the bank, a competent and 
experienced banking official, was refused a 
visa to enable him to reside in this country. 
We believe that the supervision he hormally 
exercised over the work of the bank would, 
if he had remained here, have prevented 
these breaches of duty on the part of the 
staff. 

The Board has given very serious atten- 
tion to measures for the prevention of any 
repetition of these events. The persons in 
default have been dismissed, reprimanded or 
transferred to other duties. Stringent in- 
structions have been issued as to the observ- 
ance of the rules laid down for office routine. 
Steps are being taken with a view to finding 
a suitable and fully competent banking offi- 
cial to fill the vacant post of manager. 


Finally the directors say: “We did not 
hesitate voluntarily to offer all our books and 
transactions for inspection when it appeared 
to be required, and if it should again be re- 
quired we should be willing to supply all 
information concerning our transactions. In 
conclusion we repeat that the Bank exists 
solely for legitimate commercial and finan- 
cial purposes, and that our only object is the 
development of trade between the U. S. 8. R. 
and Great Britain.” 


News in Brief 


THE BOLIVIAN CAPITAL, La Paz, celebrated, 
on October 22, the 380th anniversary of its 
founding. 
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THE HONDURAS PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 
held on October 29, were, for the first time 
in the history of the republic, conducted 
without disorder or disturbance of any kind. 
Mr. Vicente Mejia Colindres was elected 
President by a majority of about twelve 
hundred. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION on November 
6 elected Mr. Kellogg chairman of the gov- 
erning board and Dr. Velarde, Ambassador 
of Peru, vice-chairman, for the term of one 


year. 


THE CONGRESS OF CoLomBiA ratified the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact on November 11, with 
certain reservations. These reservations de- 
clare that Colombia, in agreeing to the con- 
demnation of war, does not renounce the 
right to repel by force any unjust aggres- 
sion. The congress considers that the pact 
condemns all acts of violence which are in 
practice equivalent to war, such as peaceful 
blockades, military occupation of debtor na- 
tions and armed intervention by one State 
in the internal affairs of another. 


BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA on November 15, the 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
United States of Brazil, signed in Lio 
Janeiro a boundary treaty. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE WAS OFFICIALLY OPENED 
between Spain and Cuba on November 15. 
The King of Spain and the President of Cuba 
held a telephone conversation on that date. 


THE GorGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE expects 
to erect at Panama a laboratory for the 
study of tropical diseases. For this purpose 
the Panama Government has donated a tract 
of land. The expenses of the institute are 
to be met by all the American countries. 
The United States contributes $50,000 an- 
nually. Other American countries, includ- 
ing Panama, will also contribute. 


HrkoHIrTo, THE 124TH OF HIS LINE, ascended 
the Japanese throne formally on Sunday, 
November 10. Japan has become a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the young emperor is 
reported to be a young man of modern ideas 
and education. The ceremonies of enthrone- 
ment, formal, elaborate, impressive, sym- 
bolized Nippon’s idea of a tutelar father, of a 
benevolent patriarch, inspired leader and 
sovereign, the unifying principle at the 
heart of the nation. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDISH AIR-MAIL 
SERVICE is furthered by a gift from Colonel 
Lindbergh of funds collected for him in 
Sweden. The American aviator refused to 
accept for his own use the Swedish gift in 
recognition of his New York to Paris flight, 
but asked that it be applied to advance com- 
mercial flying in Sweden. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, in the person of its 
newly elected national commander, Paul V. 
McNutt, presented its legislative program to 
President Coolidge on November 9. This 
legislation is designed to take the profit out 
of war and is considered by its sponsors to 
be a peace measure and a measure of even- 
handed justice. 


COMMANDER BYRD, AT A CELEBRATION in his 
honer held at New Zealand early in Novem- 
ber. said that he intended to carry, on his 
flight to the South Pole, a British flag in 
memory of the British explorers in the Ant- 
arctic, Scott and Shackleton. 


THE MEXICAN MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, Com- 
merce, and Labor has, at the suggestion of 
Provisional President-elect, Portes Gil, called 
a conference of employers and employees to 
meet in Mexico before December 1, to con- 
sider legislation which might benefit the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. 


THE FLOATING UNIVERSITY FOR 1928-9 left 
New York early in November for its trip 
around the world. It is the steamship Presi- 
dent Wilson, of the Dollar Line, and goes 
first by the Panama Canal to San Francisco. 
There are one hundred students aboard, in- 
cluding some teachers, all of whom must 
carry on serious study during the winter. 
Credits will be given in their several colleges 
for the work done on the trip. 


Bury St. EDMUNDS, IN SUFFOLK, ENGLAND, 
celebrated this fall the 714th anniversary of 
a meeting of the barons of England, at which 
a committee was appointed to compel King 
John to grant certain rights to his people. 
This eventuated in the Magna Charta, signed 
later at Runnymede, which was the fore- 
runner of many and varied constitutions and 
laws of freedom. 


A GERMAN NEWSPAPER, Acht Uhr Abend- 
blatt, proposes that August 27, the date of 
the signing of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, be 
generally observed as “World Peace Day.” 
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THE NEGRO’S PART IN AMERICAN HISTORY is 
to be studied by high-school students to whom 
the International Co-operation Commission is 
offering prizes aggregating $100 for the best 
essay on the subject, “America’s tenth man.” 


Dr. DENGLER, DIRECTOR of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education in Vienna 
and Austrian representative of the Institute 
of International Education, has recently been 
in this country conferring with the Bureau 
of Education and lecturing on the cultural 
relations between America and Austria. 


THE FIRST FRANCO-BRITISH EDUCATION CON- 
GREss was held in London in July. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF RADIO WEATHER REPORTS 
to airplanes is announced by the Department 
of Commerce and was installed on some divi- 
sions of the transcontinental route early in 
November. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 
AVIATION is to be held in Washington Decem- 
ber 12-14. President Coolidge has appointed 
twelve delegates. Secretary of Commerce 
Whiting is chairman of the delegation. 
Other members of the American delegation 
are the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aéronautics, Assistant Secretary of War, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in charge 
of aéronautics. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT WIRELESS STATIONS 
at Canton can now radio messages to Shang- 
uai, Nanking, Tientsin and Peiping. There 
has been heretofore, it is said, no overland 
telegraph connection between north and 
south China, messages having been sent by 
submarine cable from Hongkong to Shang- 
hai. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY reports that 254 foreign students, 
representing fifty-two countries, are in at- 
tendance this year. This number, slightly 
larger than last year, will be augmented by 
about 100 more at the beginning of the 
spring term. 


M. MANTIU, LEADER OF THE PEASANT’S 
PARTY of Rumania, recently come into power, 
has already freed the press from censor- 
ship, restricted martial law to a ten kilo- 
meter zone on the frontier, and promises 
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free and fair elections to the country. These 
elections are scheduled for mid-December. 


A BOOK WRITTEN BY LEON TroTSKY in 
exile, said to be an indictment of the pres- 
ent Russian rulers, has been suppressed by 
the government. A copy has been smuggled 
into Germany, however, and is announced 
for publication in Berlin very soon. Mr. 
Kerensky, commenting on the book, states 
that the indications which Trotsky regret- 
fully sees of the inevitable downfall of Bol- 
shevism, would be hailed with joy by many 
Russians who eagerly await the dawn of 
democracy in Russia. 
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DocUMENTS OF RUSSIAN History, 1914-1917. 


By Frank Alfred Golder. Pp. 650 and 
index. Century Co., New York. Price, 
$4.00. 


This imposing volume in the Century His- 
torical Series contains an array of translated 
documents that would be appalling if they 
were not so interesting. The table of con- 
tents alone covers eight closely printed pages. 
The documents are grouped in ten parts, 
beginning with the memorandum which 
Durnovo, then Minister of Interior, handed 
to the Tsar February, 1914, and ending 
with a section headed “How the Bolsheviks 
came into power.” 

The many letters and documents are 
strung together by explanatory paragraphs, 
so that one may follow the continuity of 
events and from many points of view. The 
historian’s lack of bias is shown in his treat- 
ment of the so-called “Kornilov plot,” the 
details of which, he says, “we have not yet 
and may never have.” The two versions 
are, therefore, given impartially, one from 
Izvestia, organ of the revolutionists; the 
other from the right-hand man of Kornilov. 

As far as possible, and notably after the 
Bolsheviks came into power, the story is 
given without comment by the author. 

Appendices contain sections from the 
Tsar’s diary and, too, lists of ministers from 
1914-1917. The book covers an extremely 
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vital chapter in Russian history and will be 
of growing importance as Russia evolves 
from war-time psychology. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 1904-1914. By 
G. Lowes Dickinson. Pp. 491 and index. 
Century Co., New York, 1926. 


Believing that public opinion is still re- 
luctant to follow out international organiza- 
tion because it has hardly begun to see the 
perils of the old way, Mr. Dickinson has writ- 
ten this study of events leading to the World 
War. Although civilization has, so far, sur- 
vived its wars, he believes it to be a poor 
thing compared to what it might have been 
without war. 

The book runs rapidly through the back- 
ground of international stresses from 1870 to 
1904, and then, more thoroughly and with 
much analytical power, through the various 
attempts at national defense and enrichment 
by means of a network of secret treaties. He 
shows how worse than useless such a system 
was. “The war did not arise out of a desire 
for justice, liberty, democracy, or anything 
of the kind. It was a product of the inter- 
national anarchy, as we have analyzed it.” 
But the lesson is not yet learned. “Europe is 
armed, suspicious, and covetous, even more 
than she was before the war.” 

Further development of the League of Na- 
tions and universal membership in it, fol- 
lowed by general disarmament, seems to this 
author the true way to salvation. 

As a diagnosis of Europe before the war, 
especially of the Balkan situation, the book 
is well presented, keen and incisive, at times 
bitter. It is a strong book, though the 
specific prescribed does not seem to be quite 
enough to cure the disease. We suspect that 
other elements must enter in to any remedy. 
This book is, nevertheless, a material addi- 
tion to literature on the World War. 


Tue WHITE Man’s DiteMMA. By Nathaniel 
Peffer. Pp. 305. The John Day Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $2.50. 


The subtitle of this book, “Climax of the 
Age of Imperialism,” gives a clue to the 
dilemma. It is imperialism that is discus- 
sed—its logical outcome—and, opposed to it, 
the logical outcome of renouncing imperi- 
alism. The former course leads, thinks the 
author, inevitably to war, to strife for mili- 
tary dominance; the latter, to other in- 
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escapable losses. Laying aside all argu- 
ments of a moral nature, Mr. Peffer analyses 
the issue on its economic basis, as a mat- 
ter of general welfare. 

It is a book not to be blindly accepted 
in all details of analysis, yet it is a book to 
give one pause, to make one think. 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION. By William English 
Walling. Pp. 205. Robins Press, New 
York, 1927. Price, $1.25. 


The recent crisis in Mexico, due to the 
assassination of its President-elect Obregon, 
gives to that country and its affairs special 
interest to our own people. The relations 
between the two countries have for a long 
time been the subject of comment, frequently 
immature, and of opinions often based upon 
quite insufficient knowledge. Since the 
sending of Ambassador Morrow to Mexico 
the questions at issue between us have be- 
come considerably less acute. Still an under- 
standing on our part of the recent political 
reforms in Mexico, their difficulty and aims, 
is most desirable. 

Mr. Walling devotes a large part of his 
book to a discussion of the C. R. O. M., the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. It is not, he 
claims, as sometimes stated in this coun- 
try, dominated by Communists. There are 
in the book serious indictments of the Hard- 
ing cabinet. Indeed, the author seems to 
find little but bungling or worse in American 
handling of the Mexican problem for many 
years. Yet one does not get the impression 
of pessimism from his book. 

Mr. Walling has made previous first-hand 
studies of Socialism and of labor problems, 
which give background to the present book 
and add greatly to its value. This prepara- 
tion enables him to give with much fair- 
ness the Mexican side of many controversial 
questions. 


THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS. By John Spencer 
Bassett. Pp. 400 and index. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1928. Price, $3.50. 


The author of this book, a professor of 
American history in Smith College, met with 
a fatal accident in January, just after the 
completion of this work. It stands, there- 
fore, as a memorial of his own building. 
It is not just another book on the 
League. It should be read in connection 
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with his earlier volume, written during the 
World War, “The Lost Fruits of Waterloo.” 
In that book the author pleaded for a group- 
ing of States in some way, for co-operation ; 
for a building up of organs by whose agency 
peace might be secured for as long as man 
could see ahead. He continually used the 
American federation of States as an illus- 
tration of his ideal. In the last paragraph 
of that work he used these words, referring 
to the writer of books: “His cry goes out to 
those who govern, to those who direct the 
press, and to all citizens who feel respon- 
sibility for the formation of good public 
opinion. If he speaks to them faithfully and 
without prejudice or mere enthusiasm, he 
has done all he can do. The results are on 
the knees of the gods.” 

And now Professor Bassett has been able 
to write a book about that attempt to or- 
ganize Europe for peace. More, he has done 
so “without prejudice or mere enthusiasm.” 
The new book is in no sense a defense of 
the League, as so many books about it have 
been; still less is it an attack upon it. It 
is a friendly study of its nature and the 
work it has done in the seven years of its 
infancy. The various controversies which 
have arisen are studied, from that over the 
Aaland Islands to that over Irak. The tem- 
per of the book is shown in the handling 


of the stresses between the League and 


Italy. When offenders have been weak 
nations, he says the League has done good 
work; but with the challenge of a strong 
nation, like Italy, he finds the League ineffi- 
cient. “The Corfu incident,” he says, “had 
no redeeming feature” except to secure de- 
lay for negotiation and ended in the perpe- 
tration of theft by Italy. 

The chapter on the United States and 
the League is another instance of unbiased 
statement of fact. It is not without its 
appreciation of humorous situations, how- 
ever, from the early timid uncertainty of 
the State Department as to what it should 
do with the League and its communications, 
to the devising of means to co-operate with 
it in humanitarian work, and finally to a 
friendly state of living side by side, sepa- 
rate but neighborly. In the final chapter, 
“At the Close of Seven Years,” the League 
is appraised by the light of recent events. 
Professor Bassett sees dangerous as well as 
hopeful possibilities, which he clearly delin- 
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eates and illustrates, but the tenor of the 
study is distinctly hopeful. 

The life of the League, with its insistence 
upon peaceful international dealings, is al- 
ready outliving the generation trained in 
the war ideal. “As a newer generation 
comes into control, whose ideals have been 
formed face to face with the League, it is 
reasonable to think that war will not be so 
completely instinctive with them.” 


Skywarp. By Commander Richard EB. Byrd. 
Pp. 359. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1928. Price, $3.50. 


In reading this book, as in looking at the 
author’s portrait, one is convinced that some- 
thing besides love of a thrill has inspired the 
many daring exploits of this navy aviator. 
There is vision in the man, acceptance of 
discipline and gallant meeting of the disap- 
pointments, which were frequent and seem- 
ingly crushing. Coupled with the adventur- 
ous spirit and the firm will to pursue his 
ends is a scientific patience and brainy 
understanding of the elements needed for 
success. One sees steadiness in his face and 
gravity in the eyes. With all these traits go 
an agreeable candor and upstanding honor, 
which tie other men to the young avia- 
tor in confidence. Thus equipped, he goes 
through the experiences so modestly nar- 
rated in his book, with ever-strengthening 
character and prestige. 

Commander Byrd begins with the flyer’s 
standpoint. He tells of learning to fly and of 
his war-time training. Then on through 
many services, disappointments, and ad- 
ventures up to the preparations for the 
South Pole Expedition, which has only lately 
set forth. 

Byrd’s book is in style less of a report 
than is Lindbergh’s “We,” interesting as 
that book is. It carries, by its manner of 
telling, more of the thrill and intensity of 
an aviator’s life. Then, too, one sees rather 
more clearly here the tremendous dependence 
of any succssful air exploit upon science and 
experience. 

The future of aviation, its ultimate safety 
and dependability, are very much clearer to 
the reader after reading Byrd’s story. 

As to exploration, one of the real services 
to the cause is Byrd’s answer to the question, 
often heard, “What is the sense of Arctic 
exploration anyway?’ His answer is not 
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categorical, but whole new realms of future 
possibilities open up as one reads Byrd's 
plea for addition to the world’s store of 
abstract knowledge. This is a book of 
vision no less than a record of actual accom- 
plishment. 


EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH. By Walter 
Phelps Hall. Pp. 508 and index. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1928. Price, $4.00. 


Many years ago America and England 
fought to a finish, and finally settled, the 
question of parliamentary dominance over 
colonies. The battles were fought out, not 
only on American soil, but on the floor of 
Parliament itself. From that time the policy 
of Great Britain began to change, to allow 
a great deal of self-government in her colo- 
nies and dominions. Loyalty thereafter was 
admitted to be to the Crown and not neces- 
sarily to Parliament. 

It is, however, especially during the past 
thirty years that the theory of a cohesive 
empire, with self-government of its members, 
has fruited. The World War, whatever it 
did of harm, did hasten the day of a con- 
tented and developing British Common- 
wealth. It is this period, covering a gen- 
eration, which Mr. Hall has analyzed in his 
book. Beginning with the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, he tells of events in far-flung parts 
of the Empire. The South African situa- 
tion and war, with succeeding reorganiza- 
tion, are trenchantly narrated. Australia, 
Canada, Ireland, India, and Egypt all suc- 
cessively take the center of the stage. 
Finally comes the epochal conference of 
Great Britain and her dominions, Novem- 
ber, 1926, which clarified the status of the 
“autonomous communities within the British 
Empire.” 

“But,” says the author, “this is not a 
social, history of the British emigrant. The 
empire panorama is on too vast a scale to 
portray in detail upon its surface the inter- 
play of motives and stimuli that affect the 
individual. A social history of Ontario is 
possible, one of Canada more difficult; but 
of the British Empire, beyond the scope of 
any single volume. A wise historian would 
be he who sought to appraise the historic 
tendencies of cohesion and unity in contrast 
with those of disintegration and decay.” 

In accordance with this purpose we have 
here the thread of political and social ideas 
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over the Empire. Leaders have their place 
in the story, but it is national and group 
psychology which we follow, all those per- 
tinent actions and reactions of peoples in 
their experiments in self-government. 

It is a book delightful to read, direct in 
method, and the page is clean of notes or 
reference, which sometimes clug one’s prog- 
ress. A_ bibliography, maps, and index 
supply all necessary helps for the student. 


Our GREAT EXPERIMENT IN Democracy. By 
Carl Becker. Pp. 332. Harper & Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


Professor Becker, of Cornell, calls this 
book in the subtitle “A history of the United 
States.” As such, however, it is quite 
unique, since he does not follow the chrono- 
logical method. He chooses, rather, topics, 
which are discussed in separate chapters, 
and the keynote all through is the idea of 
democracy—democracy in its origin in the 
United States, its relation to government, 
to free land, to slavery, to immigration, edu- 
cation, equality, and other topics. A general 
knowledge of United States history is pre- 
supposed, and from it are drawn the facts 
and tendencies illustrative of the principle 
of democracy. 

Professor Becker’s regard for the Puri- 
tan seems to be unnecessarily meager. Scant 
justice is at times done to the austere 
righteousness which in this age might 
in truth be cantankerousness; yet even in 
the Puritan’s day the struggle for democracy 
is seen to be the dominant American trait. 
“It is,” he says, “the most deep-rooted polit- 
ical instinct which Americans have—an in- 
stinct which determines all their thinking is 
the feeling that they can and will govern 
themselves.” 

The bearing of Socialism and of Individ- 
ualism upon democracy is cogently discussed 
in the last chapter. He finds the line be- 
tween legitimate majority rule and oppres- 
sion of minority groups a delicate one, re- 
quiring much political balance. America has 
heretofore successfully met the “material 
realities’; she now must utilize all her in- 
telligence and idealism to solve the problems 
in the “realities of human relations.” “This 
America must do,” says Professor Becker, “if 
she is to be in the future what she has been 
in the past, a fruitful experiment in democ- 
racy.” 











